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@ Values, difficulties and fundamental princi- 
ples of faculty-student cooperation. 


@ Reports of actual recent experiments. 


GA critical symposium of student opinion and 
experience. 


@ How students and faculty may ‘and must) 
work together in meeting campus and world 
issues. 


q@The Christian Association as a potential and 
essential laboratory in faculty-student rela- 
tions. 
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@The reviving chapel idea—its possibilities, 
its dangers and suggestions for making it a 
vital asset in college life. 
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Disillusionment 








ERHAPS THE SUPREME TRAGEDY 
of all youth is the discovery that dreams 
do not come true, that the pure and 
splendid idealism of adolescence has not 
been keyed to the actual facts of our 

common life. Future usefulness and success lie very 

largely in the right personal adjustment to the inevi- 
table tragedy of disillusionment. If these disillusion- 
ments make youth cynical and sophisticated, if they 
pull it down to the level of “things as they are’ then 
they mark indeed the tragedy of youth. If on the 
other hand disillusionment results in vision, if the 
discovery of what men and things really are, brutal 
though that discovery may be, opens youth's eyes to 
see what it may do to help, then the way is wide 
open to serviceable and useful living. Ideas, how- 
ever brilliant, will not remedy this disease. Only 
strong, clean men and women whose lives of service 
give the lie to the cynicism and sophistication of 
worldliness can help here. 








ALEXANDER C. PURDY 
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Editorials 


Orienting the Upperclassman 


N the four years of highly compressed adjust- 

| ment which we call a college education there 
is no time of greater strain than the upper- 
class years. The first weeks of the freshman 
year, when last June’s high-school graduate finds 
himself in the “blooming, buzzing confusion” of 
college, also call for important and far-reaching 
adaptation; but usually these changes do not in- 
volve one’s fundamental beliefs or philosophy of 
life. It is later that these questions emerge, and 
frequently when one has become so involved in 
college activities or a highly exclusive major 
course or in specialized vocational training, or in 
enmeshing social relations, that satisfactory ad- 
justment seems too bewildering to contemplate. 
What can I believe? Shall I carry on or shall I 
quit and get a job? What shall I do after college? 
When and whom shall I marry? Are ideals 
pure bunk? What about Jesus? These and 
many others equally fundamental are the ques- 
tions of the upperclassman. That they are asked 
is in itself a healthy sign of growth in personality. 
The danger lies with those who have no questions 
—if such exist—and with those who through sheer 
laziness or pre-occupation refuse to attempt an in- 
telligent answer, or even vastly more with those 
who develop an attitude of mental superiority in 
maintaining what they call complete scientific 
open-mindedness. The attempt in this issue of 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN to discuss some of these 
problems is simply in the tradition of the best local 
Christian Associations, which always have been 
not only a discussion forum where questions like 
these can be faced frankly and realistically, but a 
fellowship in which men and women, faculty and 
students, experience and youth can bring to 
each other the essential help that cannot be got in 
isolation. And the central fact in the fellowship 
of the Movement is the confidence that the clear- 
est clue to the solution of all these problems of 
orientation to these fundamental aspects of life is 
to be found in the experience of Jesus. He not 
only said “I am the way.” His own life proved it. 


True Freedom 


HE quest of the “life abundant” has been 
the focal point of youth crusades ever since 
a clear-sighted young carpenter first coined 
that pithy phrase. We always can trust youth to 
be idealistic; to be dissatisfied with mere experi- 
mentation until it can reach the best that life has 
to offer. In pursuit of freedom our generation 
is taking with a new frankness and hope many 
hitherto unaccustomed paths. Youth will have 
its fling and its share of the twentieth century 
equivalent of purple and fine linen; nevertheless 
he is a blind prophet of doom who does not see the 
growing group of college students today (the tab- 
loids notwithstanding) which is deliberately 
taking its fling in the pursuit of the only kind of 
freedom that is true and lasting. These students 
are discovering that only by observing certain 
conditions inherent in ourselves and in the uni- 
verse about us will the pursuit of freedom lead 
us out into that larger, fuller, more expansive, 
satisfying and abundant life. 


Practical Loyalty 


ARDLY a day passes, at what euphemisti- 
H cally we call headquarters, that checks do 
not arrive toward the $30,000 which is 

one share we have in the work of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. Many Associations 
consider their annual contribution to the Federa- 
tion Fund as integral a part of the local budget as 
the appropriations to the Bible Study Committee 
or Special Speakers Program. Others secure 
funds for their international Movement through 
the Campus Chest or a special campaign. It is 
hard to believe that any cabinet would consciously 
decide not to support the Federation. Those 
Associations which have not yet made plans to 
send a contribution either have not had the facts 
or with commendable but misplaced confidence 
have thought that our friends at Geneva have 
some automatic way of financing the program 
which through our representatives we help to de- 
termine. Fortunately, the Federation and its 
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sub-committee, International Student Service, are 
immediately responsive to the desires and the sup- 
port of the students of the world. This is at once 
a basis for our confidence and a cogent reason 
why every American Association should express 
its loyalty in emphatic financial terms. 


Giving Thanks 


HE $400,000 Thanksgiving gift of the Gam- 
ble family to the University of Cincinnati 
Y. M. C. A. (reported on another page) is 
in many ways notable. Ina day when the central 
importance of religion to higher education is be- 
ing recognized by large plans for religious educa- 
tion and chapels and by equally large monetary 
gifts, it is significant that this voluntary organ- 
ization of Christian students has been selected for 
such a substantial gift. There is a provision that 
designates one half of the total for maintenance 
and personnel. Granted that well appointed and 
attractive headquarters are indispensable in the 
work of the Student Association, the primary need 
still is for an adequate, well-trained and person- 
ally inspiring group of men to associate them- 
selves with the undergraduates, graduate stu- 
dents and professors, not as directors but as 
senior companions in the enterprise of religious 
discovery. Mrs. Gamble and her sons have pro- 
vided generously for both these essentials in a 
way that will, we hope, set an example for many 
others interested in helping forward the cause of 
vital religion in the colleges. 


February |7th 


GAIN on February seventeenth students 
A and friends of students throughout the 
world will unite in the Universal Day of 
Prayer. No exercise in the rich fellowship of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation has in other 
years been more rewarding than this annual asso- 
ciation of aspiration, thanksgiving and common 
loyalty. It is a compelling and inescapable fact 
that the ties of international understanding, on 
these deepest levels of life, have a way of furnish- 
ing motive power for the lack of which many 
salutary movements of world friendship fail. 
Someone of a scientific turn of mind would find a 
challenging coincidence in the lists of Associations 
which join hands in this world enriching ob- 
servance and those which are supporting actual 
world causes—like the Federation, and the 
modern missionary enterprise—with their money. 


“Dynamic?” 
LETTER from the president of a western 
university contains the statement that the 
Student Y. M. C. A. seems to lack dynamic. 
Most of us know immediately what he meant. He 


meant that there is a lack of religious enthusiasm 
in our Associations for doing the things that we 


used to do. Most of us have felt that this indict- 
ment is just, and that it applies to the Christian 
Church in general. 

We have become skeptical of old enthusiasms, 
and rightly so. We have found that dynamic for 
building and maintaining organizations is not 
necessarily dynamic for the moral reconstruction 
of society. In spite of all that organized religion 
has done in the past there still remain great areas 
of wrong that go unchallenged. The war forced us 
to see some of these evils but we are conscious that 
many more are well hidden under modern re- 
spectability. Here and there are certain uncom- 
fortable souls who have probed deeply into life 
beyond our sheltered little college world, and they 
have shown us our shallow religion. What right 
have we to our present criminal waste of money 
on college sport, when millions are in need of the 
simple necessities of life? These disturbing souls 
show us one of the sources of American arrogance 
in our sacred fraternity system with its utter dis- 
regard for the man who is not our “type.” They 
frankly ask, are we going to sacrifice our unborn 
sons in another world suicide by passing on to 
them the lie that militarism and R. O. T. C. are 
the defenders of liberty and justice? We in- 
herited the great heresy in a mild form, but now 
confidence in the war system is being ground into 
students by the system of compulsion which exists 
in many places. While these questions have been 
and are being aired in every college, no fearless 
challenge has yet come from any large number of 
Christian students. Our cabinets have been sit- 
ting around tables vaguely feeling that something 
should be done, but as a group we have no power. 
How to find the power for courageous living is the 
question. We seem to think it should come from 
on high, or perhaps that some new turn of science 
will reveal it. We go chasing every new 
psychology and cry aloud for new educational 
methods. 

It is just possible that our need is, not for new 
methods but rather to discover how great move- 
ments in the past have come into being. Says 
Principal L. P. Jacks, “If we are seeking for a 
ground on which civilization could unite, the com- 
mon endurance of pain would serve the purpose 
better than the common enjoyment of pleasure.” 
Our traditional cabinet contacts have been for the 
most part on the basis of common enjoyment. 
How different they are from those first cabinet 
meetings of the Y. M. C. A. in George Williams’ 
room in a London store, where a few young men 
felt drawn together in a terrific moral struggle. 
“The day of crises is the birthday of your 
virtues.” Instead of waiting for dynamic we 
must dare to create crises, and whether we win or 
get sat upon we have some chance of finding new 
power. 

JAMES C. RETTIE. 
Yale Divinity School. 
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Orienting [he 


Upperclassman 


Contributions out of the personal experience of students—from both sides 
of the B. A.—which should have some values for those who find 
themselves in similar situations. 


The Four “Best Things’ in College 


N the quiet of my room I have just tried an 
] experiment. I have asked myself the ques- 

tion: “What, after a year and a half out of 
college, are the factors in your four years that 
stand out?” As the answers came to me I jotted 
them down quickly. 

Conferences. Probably I would have been found 
in the “conference hound” class. During my col- 
lege experience I attended three state student con- 
ferences, two state Y. M. C. A., three regional stu- 
dent, and two national student conferences; also a 
number of Council and Student Committee meet- 
ings. Those experiences made a real contribution 
to my education. I met a number of the nation’s 
best thinkers on fairly familiar grounds who 
helped me greatly in working out a philosophy 
that at present has a powerful and steadying in- 
fluence on my life. 

These conferences provided the excuse for my 
seeing portions of the country that at the time I 
could not have otherwise enjoyed. I had experi- 
ence in the leading of groups, committees, and 
councils that proves vaulable continually. The 
number of acquaintances and friends was en- 
larged. Our paths cross often and it is a real joy 
to renew these fellowships. 

My fraternity. The outstanding value of my 
fraternity as it looks to me now, is not its ideals, 
nor the fact that I belong to a “great national 
brotherhood” where brothers are “ever willing to 
share their lives with each other” (my intimate 
friends were largely outside the pale). The chief 
contribution that experience offered was a chance 
to live for four years in close contact with forty 
men, each a different personality, and I had to 
learn to adjust myself to them, to be understand- 
ing and sympathetic with men whose ideals were 
at variance with mine, in order that we could live 
together with a maximum degree of harmony. 

Extra Curricular Activities. Even more than 
the two factors above mentioned did the campus 
activities in which I participated provide an op- 
portunity for self expression. As with the con- 
ference I learned much in the technique of work- 
ing with groups, of handling administrative and 
executive problems, and of working out solutions 
to difficult situations. And an honest confession 
—I enjoyed and grew under the prestige and 
popularity that participation in these activities 
provided. 


A few professors and courses. As I look back 
there are a very few professors, of all at whose 
feet I sat, whom I should be interested in seeing 
again (and they probably feel much the same 
about me). Those few were more counselors than 
teachers. There was a kind of warmth and under- 
standing about them that made me glad when 
they invited me into their homes. 

Interestingly enough, those same men are the 
ones who conducted the courses that are meaning 
the most to me at present. I find myself using 
the information of those courses constantly; they 
were the most helpful because like the “big men” 
of the conferences they have contributed the most 
to my philosophy of life. The outstanding courses 
of my college days were in Political Science, 
Psychology, and Philosophy of Religion. The 
others—well at least I know where to look for 
certain information when I need it—and maybe 
that is something. 

“What,” say the chancellor of my university, 
“is this all the several millions of dollars, the mar- 
velous buildings, and the brilliant men on the 
faculty of our institution have done for you?” 

“Nay, sir,” say I, “my Alma Mater has done one 
thing more for me, even greater, perhaps, than 
those aforementioned. It introduced me to my 
wife at an extra-curricular committee meeting 
and that was a contribution.” 

GEORGE B. CORWIN. 





A Junior Makes Some Adjustments 


N my junior year when I was forced to spend 
| some time quietly at home recovering from 
illness, I began a process of self-analyzation. 

I visualized a picture of college life, and I found 
myself in the picture. I went over my daily 
schedule. I found that I had no time for medita- 
tion which would permit me to see myself in the 
perspective and help guide my energies into the 
right channels. I was so enmeshed in the college 
social system that to keep my self respect, and my 
group’s, I must spend so much time each day at 
teas, “rush” parties or “rushing” on the campus 
and other organization duties. I was not doing 
anything particularly well. My major subject, 
sociology, and major interest in school, was shoved 
back into secondary importance. I seldom had 
time to read extra books that I knew would en- 
lighten me on some of the problems that kept 
coming up in my courses. It seemed impossible 
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to obtain poise and dynamic power of personality 
when one was continually on a mad rush just to 
get the necessary things done “to get by” and get 
the grade and also keep one’s prestige in the eyes 
of fellow students. I did not wonder so much dis- 
honesty and cheating in classes went on for the 
glitter of the gilt had blinded one so that the real 
gold that can be obtained in college could not 
be seen. 

It became necessary for me to relinquish social 
responsibilities and live where I could have a few 
minutes each day entirely to myself, that I might 
organize and correlate my thoughts. I was sur- 
prised to find that my individuality had been 
somewhat dormant and that at last I felt at ease 
just to be myself at all times. 

I had never before made much of a correlation 
between any of my courses. French was one 
hour, English, the next, then Sociology, Psychol- 
ogy, and Zoology, etc., through the day. Now 
language and English became the symbols of all 
the others and each course supplementing all my 
other courses, the whole becoming a stepping 
stone to a purposive occupation after school. I 
felt myself paying attention to the grade less and 
less, for each course had a new purpose other 
than to “get by.” I was doing as much in the 
way of extra-curricular activities but I did not 
feel in a turmoil as I had felt in my Junior year. 
I could see where I was headed and had, there- 
fore the valuable power of discrimination in 
choosing that course which would be the most 
valuable to me later on, not the course that was 
the easiest or I could get the best grade out of. 
The same was true with my activities. I seemed 
to have time to do little extra things such as 
making friends with the foreign students, and 
taking an active interest in those numerous stu- 
dents who are not in a privileged group or are 
not living in one of the luxurious fraternity 
houses, and in keeping up with the current events 
in the publications, all of which has proved in- 
valuable to me. 


Univ. of Neb. RUTH SHALLCROSS. 


Some Fallacies and Benefits 

OOKING back over three years, it seems 

that the thing I lacked most at graduation 
was a sense of perspective, an understand- 

ing of the nature of progress and what one in- 
dividual can hope to accomplish in the remaking 
of human nature. Filled with high enthusiasm, 
I started out to play an effective part in bringing 
the law of Love to the students with whom I 
was to work. I was content to work a year with- 
out striking results, but when at the end of two 
years nothing remarkable had happened either in 
the life of the campus or of the students, I be- 
came exceedingly discouraged. What had the Stu- 


dent Movement ever accomplished? What real 
program had any liberal movement ever made? 
After all, I thought, aren’t we pretty much crea- 
tures of circumstances? This experience was 
probably good for me, but an orienting course in 
the development of society would have helped me 
perceive rays of hope sooner than I did. On the 
other hand, a too calculated perspective probably 
vitiates all endeavor. It is the faith that con- 
tinues to maintain the ideal, even after every sign 
says that it is defeated, that brings growth. 

A second fallacy that I had to correct was the 
notion that idealism dies when 1 person reaches 
the age of thirty. It seemed to me then that the 
salvation of society lay in youth around the world 
gaining control of government, industry, and 
education, as soon as possible and injecting ideal- 
ism into them. It has taken me some time to see 
that youth is no guarantor of idealism, and that 
the average faculty member is more liberal than 
the average student. One of the most pleasant 
surprises since graduation has been the discovery 
of adult liberals all over the country, with whom 
it is possible to have remarkable fellowship. 

A third idea that greatly troubled me was that 
of service. My aim in life was to assist in allevi- 
ating the suffering of humanity. Suddenly I rea- 
lized that the downtrodden ones were benefitting 
me by being downtrodden so that I might help 
them. It seems to me now that we are all “Sons 
of God” even though we are fettered and bound 
by all kinds of handicaps. Together we are strug- 
gling for life, lived beautifully and joyously. My 
own responsibility is: first, to enjoy life as deeply 
as I can for myself, and, second, to use all my 
mind and spirit in helping to discover blocs to in- 
dividual and social freedom and to fight for their 
elimination. Service then gives place to a mutual 
struggle for creative life. 

To parallel these deficiencies in college prepara- 
tion, as apparent to me now, I should like to 
enumerate some major benefits: 

Three or four, out of the forty-odd courses 
taken in college, plus a few Association confer- 
ences, are responsible for giving me some idea of 
the major problems confronting the world today, 
and a sense of responsibility for changing them. 

Probably the most significant single experience 
in my college life was a Bible study group of 
about ten men and women who met with our 
Y. W. C. A. secretary each morning from seven to 
eight during the last semester of my senior year. 
We started out to study the book of Mark, but 
reached only the tenth chapter. - From that 
group, and other groups and conferences, I gar- 
nered a set of principles for living that have helped 
me tremendously. Those principles are constantly 
being amended in the light of new experience, 
but they are still fundamentally my standard of 
judgment. FERN BABCOCK. 
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Marshall Bragdon 


Grace R. Foster 


Halfway Thoughts 


HOSE of us who last June saw the fellows 
we had lived with and joyed with take their 
ribboned parchments and pass on—leaving 


us to carry on for a short year or two—there 


come intimations of mortality. And the words 
of a modern poet are like unto a powerful par- 
able: 


Since I have felt the sense of death, 
And death forever at my side, 
Oh, how the world has opened wide! 
Since I have felt the sense of death, 
My hours are jewels that I spend, 
For I have seen the hours end. 


Absurd, to compare death with what is well 
named Commencement? Yet it is Omega as well 
as Alpha—the end of splendid privilege and fruit- 
ful leisure. Or what might have been privilege, 
leisure. 

No undergraduate who has gripped hands in 
farewell to a number of departing seniors can 
have overlooked in some of them a “bad after- 
taste,” a vain review of hours frittered away in 
petty busy-ness, a memory of third-rate “honors” 
and “activities” once pursued with tight-lipped 
earnestness. And, profiting by these tardy re- 
pentings, the undergraduate resolves to go and 
do far otherwise. 


But how? Many of us dimly know that this 
sabbatical leave from the rough-and-tumble was 
made possible only by openhanded gifts from 
men living and dead, from strangers and from 
those who are blood of our blood. We soberly 
agree that our hours are jewels we must spend 
with Scotch “nearness.’”’ But where are the best 
bargains to be found? This groper can 
only tell of certain good things which he thinks 
he has touched in the dark. 

First, a fellow ridden by this wholesome sense 
of mortality should count ten and think twice be- 
fore espousing an activity. His desire for emin- 
ence will enter in, of course; but the doing of the 
thing must be a joy to him, worthy of his mettle, 
and no source of repining on Commencement Day 
or after. The fraternity man who does it for 
the glory of the house renders small service to 
college, house or self. And too often the bold type 


Kenneth Kline 





Ruth Shallcross 
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in which one’s deeds are blazoned in the yearbook 
seems to pale strangely in after years. 

Then we need ever to lure the touch of ruddy 
reality to our study desks. The curse of academic 
life is the pervasive feeling that what we skim over 
in textbooks and scribble in notebooks is simply 
sO many pages of other-worldly matter which 
must be gulped down, and presently regurgitated, 
in order to “knock the course cold.” We whine 
that it has no possible relation to life, present or 
future. We say that the professor is dry and 
the book tedious—which is as easy and chivalrous 
as to mutter, “The woman tempted me.” No, we 
must put the pulse of life into whatever we turn 
our minds to—with or without another’s help. 
There are ways and means. An economics stu- 
dent may spur flagging interest by joining the 
local chapter of the League for Industrial 
Democracy. At Wesleyan the members of this 
club are joining with students in the Labor Prob- 
lems course in visits to nearby factories. And be- 
fore the sixth of November the students of Gov- 
ernment frequented political rallies, “psycho- 
analyzed” the spellbinders’ technique and, to use 
a punster’s figure of speech, poured concrete into 
the abstract forms they had learned. There are 
other ways of achieving the sense of realness; and 
as Kipling would say, “every single one of them 
is right.” 

Further, it is borne in upon me that we dare 
not be too cloistered, too narrow in interests and 
acquaintances while on the campus. It is trite to 
say that by our reading we should dangle a 
curious toe in the current of thought and events 
outside. But further, we had best push the 
frontier of our friendships well beyond the 
campus bounds, for there live a host of very 
genuine folk, to know whom will teach us, hu- 
manize us and make of us more tolerable com- 
panions. I shall long remember that unofficial 
part of my education, spent sending the college 
paper to press, with Mike the printer at my el- 
bow uttering mellow and salutary wisdom con- 
cerning men and politics and the foibles of collegi- 
ate character. A liberal education! : . . It 
seems to me that Woodrow Wilson’s misfortune 
was that his passion for democracy and social 
justice ran dead against his academically nur- 
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tured distaste for the inevitable vulgarities and 
stupidities of democracy. The chap who has kept 
the common touch by a summer in a “roughneck” 
job is fortunately not so queasy. 

After all, the chief treasure hunt on the campus 
is the quest for friends. Not acquaintances; 
friends. On campus there is no real friction, such 
as is bred of a struggle for self-preservation. 
There is leisure, there is community of interest 
and temperament that binds men together. There 
is every chance for the fine art of the bull session 
to flower, and for the wistful dumbness, that walls 
man from man, to crumble in a quick give-and- 
take of ideas and experience. The two phases of 
friendship—frank self-revelation, and sympa- 
thetic eagerness to understand the other fellow— 
may be consummately learned in college rooms. 
He who leaves the campus lacking this power 
leaves the treasure behind. 

One other thing we must not forget. As we go 
down the swirling current—doing and learning 
new things, making new friends—we must not 
crowd out the quiet moments, the lonely thinking. 
There must still be time for self-scrutiny, courage 
to condemn our own sloth and complacency. 
There must be occasional backwaters where we 
may catch our breath, glimpse the distance we 
have come—and strike out more strongly. 

MARSHALL BRAGDON. 
Wesleyan (Conn.). 


Some Unlit Lamps 
A S a junior I attended the Student Volunteer 


Convention at Des Moines, Iowa. Across 

the front of the auditorium in which the 
thousands of delegates assembled was the slogan, 
“The Evangelization of the World in this Gener- 
ation.” There was specific quality in that chall- 
enge; to answer it brought all the joy of self-com- 
mitment. A poster in another part of the build- 
ing read, “No one has fully discovered himself 
until he has identified himself with universal 
ends.” 

Family responsibilities made it impossible for 
me to enter missionary service. Years of teach- 
ing and of contact with social organizations have 
helped correct the hypermetropism of college days 
and I now see that in every locality there are 
pagan centers, “unoccupied mission fields,” and 
that the evangelization of the world must begin 
at home. This, I understand, has been the 
emphasis of the Student Volunteer Conventions 
since Des Moines. To find the emotional equiva- 
lents of the foreign mission appeal will be a task 
of great significance. Psychology may coldly 
analyze the radicalisms and missionary zeals of 
youth into categories of abnormality; we must not 
forget that these are, nevertheless, the forces un- 
derlying all social creativity. 


Robert Browning sums up in “The Statue and 
the Bust” his disapprobation of a lover and his 
lady with the words, “The sin I impute to each 
frustrate ghost is the unlit lamp and the ungirt 
loin.” This it seems to me is the epitaph which 
must be written over the dead enthusiasms of 
many college graduates. Their idealisms find no 
channels into which to flow. The frustration was 
as tragic for them as for the world which needed 
their contributions of youthful energy. Young 
people are probably just as ready today to climb 
“the steep ascent of heaven through peril, toil and 
pain” as they were in the days of Judson or Carey. 
They have not been helped to the realization that 
modern crusades are more in need of the heroism 
of patience and insight than of that of daring. 
If again we use our academic analogy we remem- 
ber that in the colleges where orientation is em- 
phasized in the first two years, the emphasis for 
the last two is specialization. Perhaps it is for 
the upperclassmen especially that channels of 
social usefulness should be charted. Of course 
they must be made aware of social wrongs, but 
they must also know about definite groups which 
are working toward righting these wrongs. ‘To 
sensitize a conscience to injustice is cruelty unless 
with the acquired sensitivity goes some definite 
knowledge of what could be done to overcome it. 
Before students leave college they should not only 
know the challenges of our complex civilization, 
but also the possibilities for answering them. 
This leads to the conclusion that an important 
function for those who work with students is the 
lighting of lamps and the girding of loins. 

Colby, ’21. GRACE R. FOSTER. 





It’s All Life 


LEARNED early in the beginning of my 
| third year that college is not a magic place 

where raw material is changed ipso facto 
into a shining, finished product (although what 
does come out is often shiny) by virtue of just 
going through the process. This discovery helped 
tremendously and then and there I began a search 
for reality which has continued past that day 
two years later when the institution said I could 
no longer be an undergraduate. ; 

I shall neyer forget the sense of hopeless- 
ness and defeat that came often as a few of us 
tried to battle with the deadening monotony of the 
routine campus life. There were situations that 
seemed impossible to penetrate—a smug, super- 
ficial social life; dull classes with no mental or 
intellectual stimulation from the majority of the 
teachers; a docile student body uninterested in 
the real problems of life; a traditional religious 
life based on habit rather than on vital experience. 

In the face of these situations the search for 
help never ceased and help came slowly—some 
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from individuals and experiences on the campus, 
a great deal from a few choice friendships and 
rich experiences which came from outside con- 
tacts. Unquestionably the greatest source of 
sustaining strength which I knew lay outside the 
bounds of my college campus. However, I want 
to relate just two encouraging incidents out of my 
personal experience. 

The first happened near the end of my junior 
year. In a course in economics which I was study- 
ing we were required to write a final paper deal- 
ing with some economic question. Because so 
much of this course had been so hopelessly aca- 
demic and divorced from reality I was determined 
to get some living, first-hand material for that 
paper. I spent two days in Detroit in the midst 
of its vast industrial life and perplexing industrial 
problems, visiting factories, gathering data and 
information, and interviewing laborers. The 
paper which was written as a result of that visit 
was not orthodox, I promise you that, but the 
professor graded the paper A and called me to his 
office for a personal talk about the questions and 
problems I had raised concerning the present in- 
dustrial situation. From that visit with him I 
learned that a few impatient students here and 
there are not the only ones interested in a new 
social order. 

The other incident which came during my last 
year centered about a class in education. Many 
times during recitation periods, because of honest 
conviction, I opposed the views which the pro- 
fessor held on certain questions. On other occa- 
sions I voluntarily contributed to the discussion 
information that radically differed from all that 
had been taught in the class. After class several 
times various students, prompted no doubt by 
their regard for my scholastic standing, warned 
me that if I weren’t more discreet in my class 
discussion the professor would certainly fail me 
in the course. None of them knew that in the 
meantime the professor had called me aside and 
told me to continue this sort of thing in the hope 
that more original thinking would be stimulated. 

Since graduation I’ve bumped into the same 
evils that I found on the college campus, namely: 
class pride, racial prejudice, intolerance, ignor- 
ance, and indifference. And as far as I can see, 
they’re found in bigger and stronger doses than 
ever existed on the campus. In addition to these, 
there have come entirely new and concrete situa- 
tions demanding immediate solutions—a _ life’s 
work, marriage, and the establishment of a home. 

For some of these problems, college provided 
little information for intelligent solution; for the 
others information only is of no avail. A creative 
and constructive attitude or approach to all of life 
seems to be the only solution. College is con- 
demned already if it does not give that. 

KENNETH KLINE. 


A Plea for More Teaching 


HE recent graduate, finding himself in a 
small town at a fairly routine job, realizes 
that his great world of color, movement and 
swirling personalities (all considerably heightened 
by a good deal of bluster, we admit) is gone. He 
is nonplussed and rightfully so. But when such 
individuals raise a clamor to the heavens, when 
they call upon the great gods of our modern civili- 
zation to do all their living for them, via moving 
pictures, automobiles, and commercialized games, 
then the question is rightfully asked, what has 
college done for the college man more than the 
factory has for the factory hand, who with his 
limited area for living raises the same cry? 

Only insofar as the world of the college man 
has many more avenues of escape than that of 
the man without higher training, and only as the 
college man walks understandingly down those 
paths can he truthfully call college training ade- 
quate to a better living. And only as the college 
man remains in the vanguard of those who find 
life itself, and not its machine-made patterns, 
can he say of himself that training has increased 
sensibility and put a finer edge on discrimination. 

For truly we live in full times. It is in the in- 
terpretation of those times, in the evaluation of 
the much that clutters us about, in the compre- 
hension of life as a whole and formed thing, in a 
passionate search for beauty, that shall mark our 
college man and woman, and distinguish them 
from those who run many ways in a daze. 

A course won’t give this understanding living. 
Nor many courses, tripping each on the heels of 
each. Undergraduate and graduate alike are cry- 
ing out against those shells of knowledge dis- 
tributed in a grand manner by instructors to 
whom neither their own subject, nor any subject 
(nay, the very universe itself!) is a subject of 
delight and wonder, but simply the means to es- 
cape a dirty or more tedious occupation by passing 
on nicely graded and quite dead facts. With our 
huge student bodies much grouping and lumping 
must result, but it is not necessary that such a 
result should be glorified into anything other than 
what it really is. Give us more real teaching! 

Unhappily for the younger generation it can- 
not thus dismiss the problem of living after col- 
lege by pointing to one of the weaknesses in col- 
lege training, for discovery carries with it the 
necessity for grappling with the situation, and if 
the present younger generations, and there are 
several of them, do not deliberately make for 
themselves deeper and finer, and more inclusive 
living, they shall slip into a middle age, duller and 
more drab and more regretful, because of the 
greater richness of our civilized living during their 
own early years. 


A RECENT GRADUATE. 
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Wickson Wonders Why 


An Excursion into the Field of Religion 
By William E. Kroll 


for Bentley Wickson to turn easily to his 

books again and a bit too early in the month 
for him to feel the compulsion of mid-year exams. 
As he sat alone in his room on the top floor of the 
fraternity house, watching the snowflakes of the 
season’s first flurry and listening to the sweeping 
of the wind across the roof and the soft singing of 
the radiator, a sense of sheer physical comfort and 
security wooed him into a mood of reverie and re- 
flection. 

Dimly, vet as plainly as the view of the Gamma 
House through the storm, he saw himself in recol- 
lection first coming up to college on that mild 
September day more than two years ago. Whata 
venture it had been to break so abruptly the part- 
nership in business with his brother and im- 
pulsively to heed that call to go to college! Had 
it been a wise move after all? The business had 
gone ahead fast since then; and if he had stayed 
in it he might now be married and well along the 
way to the big goal of life—Success. As it was, 
he was in debt, and before a sheepskin became his 
that debt would be doubled. Was it really worth 
the price? Perhaps not, if that is what life is all 
about; but perhaps so, if those things one calls 
ideals are real. What was it that had called him 
to make the break back there, what if not an 
ideal? But are ideals real? Perhaps his mother 
had been right, after all, in urging him originally 
to stay at home. She was getting older now, and 
he might be helping to make her life a bit easier. 
And yet how happy she had been when he was 
elected president of the freshman class — and 
since! How eager to help him on, even with some 
money. And his brother . . “There'll be a 
place for you in the business when you get 
through, if you want it,” he had written often. 
But would he—want it?.. . 

Uneasily Bentley paced the floor, then stopped 
before the window and looked out, faraway... 
“No. It can’t be that, any more. I must go on 
with it.” And then with the strange calm which 
often follows even minor personal decisions such 
as this, he began analyzing his situation. 


The Bottom of the Muddle 


Clearly, the one word that most characterized 
his present state of mind was that lugubrious 
one, disillusionment. And at bottom, the thing 
in his life that had arrived at this gloriously 
muddled status was his religion. Religion simply 


| T was too soon after the Christmas holidays 


did not mean to him what it once had meant. And 
yet that was the stuff out of which had sprung 
all his ideals—about going to college, about the 
meaning of life, about—everything. At the time 
when he had first clearly felt the call to leave 
business for college, and for a long time after- 
wards, his deep faith had been that that call was 
nothing less than the still small voice of God urg- 
ing him, even as it had spoken, in larger measure 
of course, to the men of old in the Bible. And 
how that faith had given him drive through 
those first two years of broadening college life! 

As Bentley thought it all over, something of the 
old thrill seemed to grip him and, for a moment, 
he felt that he saw everything clearly and simply 
once again. But only for a moment. Then 
loomed the thought of how since September in this 
his junior year, he had found his belief in prayer 
slowly slipping from him, and with belief, practice. 
That daily custom that had once meant so much 
and had been so convincing—how like it was to the 
fading faith of a child in Santa Claus! 

No, he must be honest. God was not the same 
any more. Prayer did not mean a thing now. 
Life was not the same, high, zestful venture any 
longer. But why? .. . “What made me begin 
to question these things, anyhow!” he asked aloud. 
And he thought of his mother’s simple and beau- 
tiful, unquestioning faith... . 


An Enlarging Universe 


Then slowly, there began to take shape in his 
mind an answer to his question. It was the 
dawning realization, never before quite acknowl- 
edged, that the things he had been learning in the 
classroom for the past two and a half years had 
steadily been claiming the place of authority in his 
thinking which religion had always held. That 
whole night last fall which he had spent with 
young Professor Durkin in the astronomy ob- 
servatory studying the stars, had made him won- 
der what was beyond the farthest star the tele- 
scope could see. ‘“‘What a limitless thing the uni- 
verse is,” he had said to the young instructor. 
“Yes,” had been the somewhat blank reply, “it 
gives you what someone once called a ‘cosmic chill’ 
to think of it” . . . And, too, he recalled a ques- 
tion he had once asked after a lecture in Psy- 
chology, and the answer it had elicited. “Where 
does prayer come in from the psychological point 
of view?” he had asked. And the answer: “I’m 
afraid it doesn’t come in, Mr. Wickson” . . 
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And so there followed in Bentley’s mind this 
snowy afternoon other similar and particular in- 
stances out of classroom and laboratory experi- 
ence, all of them like so many separate small 
weights which had been dropped into one side of 
a set of scales—and on the other side his old ideas 
concerning religion. He realized that somewhere 
in the recent past the balance of those scales had 
shifted, and that religion now was—up in the air. 

Again he moved restlessly about the room. 
“Surely,” he said impatiently, “surely there’s a 
place in it all for religion! Why, in the name of 
education pure and undefiled, don’t they give us a 
course that ties all these things together?” .. . 
And then in a flash there came before him the face 
of Professor Patley, that quiet, friendly teacher of 
English Lit.—a man who, however, taught some- 
thing else beside; who had always acted as chap- 
lain on convocation days and whose prayers had a 
ring of unforgetable sincerity; who had been 
Bentley’s freshman adviser and whose study 
door ever stood open to any student who felt like 
entering in. Here at least was one teacher to 
whom he might go and be listened to, and per- 
haps be understood. And so Bentley went, that 
evening, to the home of Professor Patley. 


A Hopeful Disease 


In his upstairs study, the Professor listened in 
unbroken silence while Bentley unburdened. 
Then he smiled. “Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst,” he said, “For they shall be filled.” 
Then, more soberly: “If I had Alladin’s lamp, 
Bentley, and could be granted just one wish for 
every student who comes to enter the gates of this 
college, it would be that they might be filled with 
something of that divine restlessness which now 
is yours. Most of our boys come and go, never 
really touched with this benevolent affliction. 
And so they go out and back into life to accept it 
all just about as they find it. Many of them go 
away with even less than they brought, so far as 
understanding life is concerned. Only now and 
then does one emerge within whom a fire has been 
kindled. It is a sad commentary upon higher 
education.” ... 

“In one respect, of course, we are the creatures 
of our age, victims of circumstance. Unrest is in 
the air. The old order is changing. And re- 
ligion is not immune to the change—which is a 
hopeful sign for religion! The gods of the day 
are many—Science, Things, Quick Results, Utili- 
tarianism. Whatever cannot be measured or used 
or made commercially valuable is for the time cast 
aside. We are in the grip of tides over which, 
largely, we have no real control, only the hope 
that they will change some day soon.” 

“On the other hand, spiritual values are being 
sifted, and the things we are losing out of religion, 
I believe, are only those which are no longer true. 


While those that really matter will come through 
in the end, not only unscathed, but reclothed more 
beautifully and richly than before. To believe 
this one must take a long view of life, somewhat 
as with the eyes of God himself. Do you recall 
the sermon preached here one Sunday last spring 
by Dr. Gilkey of Chicago? It was an analysis 
of religion today. You may remember that he 
compared it all to a lobster that has just crawled 
out of its old shell (as lobsters do periodically) and 
has not yet had the time to grow a strong new 


shell. All it needs is some food, some activity and 
some time. That is a good picture of religion 
today.” 


“And, if you don’t mind being likened to a 
lobster, Bentley, that is something of a picture of 
yourself, too, isn’t it? You’ve crawled out of the 
old shell, and you feel strange and confused. But 
you are still very much alive. And to grow 
strong again religiously you must follow the ex- 
ample of the lobster. You must search more and 
you must try more. And you must learn more 
deeply the meaning of patience. Therein is the 
way and the hope.” 


Again—Science vs. Religion 


“But, Professor,” asked Bentley, “Isn’t it con- 
ceivable that a person can outgrow the need of re- 
ligion—at least in the sense of needing a set of 
ideas about God and prayer and all the other old 
doctrines, so long as he has a philosophy of life 
that makes him unselfish and just in his conduct 
in life?” 

The Professor smiled. “Perhaps,” he replied, 
“there are some men who seem to have outgrown 
the need for religion as such. But there are 
many more today who only think they have 
reached that point; who think that science has 
made God no longer necessary. But one needs to 
be very sure that this is true, and to realize that it 
is assuming more than most scientists themselves 
assume.” 

“You see, science has not really ruled God out 
of the picture. No true scientist today says so. 
Science has simply greatly enlarged the world in 
which we live, so that if religion is to keep pace 
it too must enlarge. The point at which science 
and religion conflict is the point at which true 
science meets a small God. In reality there’s 
more room for God today than ever before. . . . 
Nor has psychology eliminated God. No good 
psychologist is bold enough to say that. If any- 
thing, psychology has more firmly embedded the 
possibility of a personal God in life because it has 
greatly magnified the possibilities of human per- 
sonality. And that again means a deeper God, 
one at work, not up in the heavens, but within a 
man’s soul. As for prayer, well, prayer has never 
been proved logically, nor has it ever been dis- 
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Why Do Students Flunk> 


By Karl A. Menninger, M. D. 








VERY year many college 
3 students fail. They fail 

not only in curricular 
work but they fail in many 
other ways: they fail in phy- 
sical health, they fail in social 
adjustments, they fail in 
serious conceptions, they fail in 
intellectual growth and in emo- 
tional development. Some are 
“too nervous,” some morbidly 
depressed or _ self-conscious, 


dents, Dr. 


Students 


provide for freshmen some sort 


A practicing psychiatrist, and a of introductory course in 
close student of the problems of 
personality adjustment among stu- 
Menninger discusses 
questions of primary importance 
to members and leaders of the 
Christian 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN will welcome 
questions which may be answered 
in a subsequent issue. 


Mental Hygiene, with the idea 
of facilitating adaptation in the 
abrupt change from the small 
highschool at home to the (rela- 
tively) large college away from 
home, with the concomitant 
change in intellectual and emo- 
tional range. Such courses are 
now given in Amherst, Antioch, 
Brown, Columbia, Dartmouth, 


Associations. 








some excessively “silly,” some 
fail by reason of snobbery and some by reason of 
fits! It is time people realized the fact that snob- 
bery and fits, over-frivolousness and melancholy, 
stupidity and insolence are birds of a feather, 
similar products of an abnormal psychology, 

These failures are, broadly considered, failures 
of mental health, i. e., they represent psychological 
illness. They are not insanity. We are not con- 
cerned so much with such severe mental sickness 
as insanity, which comes to few, as with the very 
much more frequent mild nervous and mental 
afflictions to which many of us are sometimes sub- 
ject. Social maladjustment, failure to “get 
along,” a sense of inferiority and unworthiness, 
chronic unhappiness, and all the rest of the early 
manifestations of trouble can and should be recog- 
nized and guarded against, not alone for the value 
of the immediate relief afforded, but to forestall 
inevitable echoes of later years in hospital, divorce 
court, police station, etc. 


Why Concern Ourselves With Failures? 


First, because education should make us eschew 
the methods of the ostrich—denying the existence 
of failures does not decrease them; he that hath 
eyes to see, let him see. Second, because to see 
pitfalls is to avoid them. We may turn evil into 
good by learning from the disasters that have 
overcome others. From the death of thousands 
by typhoid and yellow fever and meningitis we 
have learned means of prevention which now 
render these diseases relatively unimportant. 
Similarly we may learn the pitfalls of mind and 
temperament and character, and escape them 
through scientific foresight. Education is the 
best preventive. The slaying of the dragon 
must precede the recovery of the Grail. 


Initiatory Courses 
It is the practice in many of the best schools to 


Hopkins, Leland Stanford, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, Pittsburgh, Princeton, 
Reed, Rutgers, Williams and Washburn. 

In general there are two types of such courses; 
those which have as their primary aim the ac- 
quainting of the student with the world and par- 
ticularly the world as represented by the college 
curriculum: and secondly, those having as their 
aim the better acquainting of the student with 
himself, particularly in regard to his intellectual 
equipment and facilities for realizing and capital- 
izing the world which he is to meet. In other 
words, these courses consider the adjustment of 
the student, sometimes more from the external 
(environmental) viewpoint, sometimes chiefly 
from the internal (psychological) viewpoint. 

The Washburn course in Mental Hygiene en- 
deavors to combine these two functions but with 
emphasis on the internal rather than the externa! 
orientation. We cannot, as is done in some 
schools, present a survey of all the college curric- 
ulum; we do not, as is done in some schools, ex- 
hort or moralize. We do not attempt to “teach 
the student to think,” as is so often preached; this 
is one of the things he cannot learn from any 
course of lectures. We try to stimulate thinking, 
we try to present problems of life, adjustment, 
adaptation, mind, feeling, conduct, and character; 
we try to make obvious some of the simpler con- 
siderations in facilitated college adjustments; we 
present a course “which by its very difference 
from high school courses convinces the student of 
the seriousness of college work.” Above all we try 
to present the mechanics of mind, particularly as 
revealed by failures. 


A Trouble Counsellor 


But much more important than his function as 
a lecturer is the function of the psychiatrist as a 
counsellor. Students who are having difficulties 
—and which of them is not?—may come on their 
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own initiative or be sent by their friends or 
teacher or faculty advisors for personal confer- 
ences which deal with their problems from a 
strictly objective and scientific point of view. 
The Mental Hygiene Counsellor is a trouble 
shooter. From long experience it is given him 
to stand like an observer on a race track, watch- 
ing for impending spills. Ominous indications in 
the driver’s technic and equipment can be de- 
tected often times in such a way as to avert some 
of the crashes by correcting unpropitious trends. 

Why should this counsellor be a physician? 
Why should he be a psychiatrist? Because we 
have come to regard behavior from a systematic 
and scientific point of view instead of merely from 
religious, philosophical and moral standpoints. 
The enormous developments in modern psychiatry 
have brought the study of human behavior into 
the realm of medical science. This is evidenced 
by the work of psychiatrists in industry, in court 
room, in habit clinics, etc. 


Basic Factors* 


Personality problems are frequently precipi- 
tated in college students by the difficulties of the 
readjustments required by a radical environ- 
mental change. “The factors that enter into the 
difficulty are numerous. Basically, there are the 
physical, physiological, chemical, and endocrino- 
logical changes—the biological processes consum- 
mated in late adolescence. More conspicuous are 
the psychological changes, involving the redistri- 
bution of libidinous investments from younger to 
older human objectives, the change from the 
status of high-school senior to that of college 
freshman, from a superior to an inferior status, 
and from old simple problems to new complex 
ones. The social factors loom large—the change 
from town to city, from home to boarding house, 
from a familiar to an unfamiliar environment, 
from mother and father to more or less satisfac- 
tory surrogates. The situation is further compli- 
cated by the pressure of compulsory efforts at sub- 
limation. Popular literature and comment not- 
withstanding, college students are, generally 
speaking, chaste, continent, and temperate. Con- 
flicts between ego and sex instincts are sharp, but 
ego trends are still distinctly dominant. 

The factors that enter into adaptation may be 
roughly classified into (1) constitutional factors, 
(2) trends resulting from parental and family re- 
lationships, (3) stresses met in attempting ad- 
justment to the college situation and (4) special 
exigencies. And the outcome may be either (1) 
successful adaptation (by personality and charac- 
ter realignments) ; (2) symptomatic distress from 
incompletely successful adjustment; (3) failure 


* This section based on Adaptation Difficulties in Col- 
lege Students, Mental Hygiene: Vol. XI, No. 3—Karl A. 
Menninger. 


and flight. It is with the last two that we are 
concerned, in an effort to analyze the causative 
factors in the partial or complete failure. 

The phenomena observed may be presented 
didactically and analytically. A symptomatic 
listing of the problems met with by a counsellor in 
mental hygiene would give some idea of the 
scope of the work. They are, however, quite 
similar to the problems met with in other fields of 
psychiatric work, with certain alterations of local 
color. The “presenting symptoms” of the stu- 
dents conferred with this year embrace the fol- 
lowing groups of difficulties: 


1. Intellectual and perceptional difficulties: in 
concentration, memorizing, reciting, examination 
writing, essay writing, scholastic achievements, 
and the like. 

2. Emotional swings: depression, discourage- 
ment, disappointment with the school, prejudices, 
oversensitiveness, seclusiveness, painful sex con- 
sciousness, paranoid feelings, inferiority feelings, 
and so forth. 

3. Somatic conversions and complaints: head 
pressure, fatigue, sleepiness, sleeplessness, eye 
symptoms, dysmenorrhea, and so forth. 

4. Behavioristic breaks: either of omission 
—such as refusal to partake in social life, seclu- 
siveness, and so forth—or of commission—every- 
thing from flagrant sex offenses and automobile 
stealing down to campus indecorum, over-rouging, 
and mannerisms. 


These may be grouped, for illustration, into 
brief summaries of the problems presented by 
some of the individual students: 


1. A girl has disastrous moments of befuddle- 
ment in the midst of recitations which overcome 
her poise. 

2. A girl is discouraged, homesick, dissatisfied 
with the school and with her course of study. 

3. A man is sent by the dean because of inex- 
plicable overcutting of classes. 

4. A girl comes complaining of feelings of in- 
ability, inferiority, self-consciousness, being talked 
about, and so forth. 

5. A man comes to learn why he loses all his 
belongings—hats, gloves, watches, bicycles, and 
even his saxophone. 

6. A man popularly accounted a snob comes 
complaining of great inferiority feelings, plus ’ 
a sense of pressure in his head, vivid daydreams 
of himself in a coffin, and difficulties in concen- 
tration and memorizing. 

7. A girl is sent for indirectly because she is 
reported to have achieved some notoriety by 
bragging of her sexual exploits. 

8. A man is sent in by the discipline committee 
for his unusual reaction, or lack of reaction, to 
the penalties inflicted for breaking some college 
rules. 

9. A man is sent in by the dean because of par- 
ticipation in an automobile theft. ‘ 

10. A girl comes in to learn why other girls 
snub her. : 

11. A girl is sent in by her sorority sisters be- 
cause she refuses to attend parties. 


Where Mental Hygiene Comes In 


Let us consider one or two out of a great many 
particular problems. Why, for example, does a 
student fail in his studies? “Lack of brains” or 
“lack of interest” are the common formulae but 
they’re too simple. It is easy to detect actual de- 
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ficiency of intelligence and most of the “dumb- 
bells” are weeded early in the year. As for lack 
of interest, where has the interest gone?—and 
why? And what does a Mental Hygiene Counsel- 
lor know about such things? 


Consider this single case: 


Anne Baker had been a brilliant student in 
high school and came to the college with a 
scholarship because of her fine record. She made 
an excellent first impression and started off well, 
with a moderately heavy schedule. At the end 
of the first six weeks she was reported doing poor 
work in three of her subjects and at the end of 
twelve weeks was reported as failing in two of 
them. Her teachers, her faculty advisor, the 
Dean of the college looked in vain for an expla- 
nation. She said that she studied but could not 
retain the material. Her intelligence test showed 
her to be far above the average in intellectual 
powers. The girls at her sorority said she was 
a quiet, studious girl who was rather uninterested 
in social activities and could not be said to have 
wasted her time in these activities. 


I talked to Anne without getting much below 
the surface. It was quite apparent that her heart 
was not in her work. She denied any interest in 
other activities or persons. She was mildly de- 
pressed over her failure but seemed not to realize 
the seriousness of it herself or not to care. Sud- 
denly, with an inspiration out of the blue sky, I 
said to her. “Anne, where is he now?” She 
looked at me for a moment and then burst into 
tears. This led to the unfolding of a romance 
that had ended in tragedy for at least two people 
and which this brave little woman was doing her 
best to turn her back upon. She was laboring 
under the delusion that by never mentioning a 
thing, by denying to one’s self and to everyone 
else that it had ever existed, one could eliminate 
an emotional experience from one’s life. That ex- 
plosion in my office, the outpouring of pent-up 
emotion and a few hints as to some correction in 
her attitude were sufficient to help her make the 
honor roll at the end of her sophomore year. 


If the editor had given me the space I could 
have illustrated how not only failing in academic 
subjects and failing at social adaptation, but fail- 
ing at the rules of the college and the rules of 
society, college Bolshevism and college Babbitry, 
rebelliousness and _ hostilities, troubles and 
anxieties can be subjected to such analyses. Such 
cases continually prove that the motives for 


human behavior are rarely conscious or obvious. 
One case will have to suffice. It is a case reported 
by Doctor Kerns from West Point: 


Cadet A was referred by his tactical officer 
(military instructor) for poor scholastic work (he 
had previously been an excellent student), indif- 
ference. and an attitude of resentment to correc- 
tion, The patient lost no time in assuring me 
that the trouble was not with him, but with his 
superior, who, he said, was arbitrary, mean, and 
unreasonable. During the course of our talk it 
was learned that the boy thought his father had 
never understood him and had , ool unusually se- 
vere and unreasonable. Though the boy had 
seriously resented such treatment at the time, his 
attitude had been mellowed by the years that had 
elapsed since he left home. The analogy between 
the two situations, the parental and the present, 
was pointed out to him. It was explained that 
his tactical officer (really one of the most just and 
efficient at the academy) was merely a symbol for 
the father and hence the recipient of all his re- 
sentment. A complete transformation came 
about in this lad within twenty-four hours, a 
transformation that surprised the physician more 
than it did his officer, and the change has been a 
lasting one. 


WICKSON WONDERS WHY 

(From Page 103) 
proved. Yet to men without number for ages 
past and even today, who have tried prayer, the 
thing continues to be real. And that, in the end, 
is the only final proof of anything in religion—the 
actual experience of man with the spirit of God. 
The only thing that is undergoing change today in 
this field is the way in which men define and 
describe such experience. It is our ideas about 
religion. And these have had to change often be- 
fore.” 

Perhaps it was only because Bentley had re- 
leased his perplexity to a patient listener, perhaps 
it was the reassuring manner of the professor— 
perhaps it was something more. But as he left 
the house that evening, he did feel better. Out- 
side, too, the storm had stopped and the sky was 
clear. And walking back across an open stretch 
of campus path Bentley looked up at the star 
“Cosmic chill?” Then he chuckled as he 

“No—divine restlessness.” 


added : 
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When to Marry 


By Grace Loucks Elliott and Harry Bone 


BVIOUS dangers are 
() involved when mar- 

riage is precipitately 
entered into. Despite mutual 
attraction there may prove to 
be an inadequate basis for the 
building of a lifelong relation- 
ship, or the union may suffer 
as a result of too brief prepa- 
ration and preliminary ad- 
justment. On the other hand, 
a very long engagement has 
its serious emotional difficulties and strains. Love 
by its very nature craves increasing intimacy. 
Too long controlled, it may burst bounds in some 
deeply regretted action; held “successfully” in 
check it may lead to nervous instability or even to 
physical illness or turn backward upon itself to 
the cessation of desire. 





Grace L. Elliott 


Unconscious Motives for Postponement 


Before taking up the practical considerations that 
two people must face in deciding when to marry it 
may be well to note some of the less conscious mo- 
tives that sometimes lead to postponement. When 
one is centering his attention on winning the loved 
one, he has a sense of certainty and sureness 
about his own desires which is strangely incon- 
sistent with the uncertainty he may feel when the 
loved one is won. He has forgotten his own feel- 
ing in the absorbing task of winning her consent. 
When the uncertainty is past he finds himself 
facing, with a stark immediacy, the question of 
whether or not he can take the risk which mar- 
riage involves. All kinds of fears lurk on the 
borders of consciousness. Will one be able to 
measure up to the responsibility? Will the other 
person continue to be attractive? What assurance 
is there that marriage will not be a failure? Is 
one sure of his ability to hold the love of the 
other? Dare he risk the intimacy of sex? Such 
factors often underlie the more apparent excuses: 
the necessity of meeting obligations to one’s family, 
of supporting a dependent mother, or the pressing 
demands of a vocation which makes marriage in- 
advisable, or the chivalry that will not ask an- 
other to share one’s debts or liabilities. Girls 
are susceptible to similar fears and inhibitions. 

This being said, we come back to some of the 


Note: This article is based on the Report of the Commis- 
sion on the Relations Between Men and Women, appointed 
by the Council of Christian Associations. The full report 
is to be published by Association Press and will be ready 
early in 1929. 


practical and immediate facts 
that influence the determina- 
tion of the wedding date. It 
may seem prosaic in the glow 
of engagement to have to con- 
sider dollars and cents, but 
marriage is an institution as 
well as an emotion and conse- 
quently its economic implica- 
tions must be faced. Mar- 
riage means the establishment 
of a home, rent, grocery bills, 
perhaps doctors’ bills. The money spent for this 
and that customary little indulgence is no longer 
loose change in the pocket, but part of the family 
budget. Expenditures incidental to the common 
establishment will have to take priority over the 
unrestrained expenditures of either individual. 
The extent to which this establishment of a com- 
mon budget may create difficulty will vary with 
financial resources and requirements. Income, 
independent of immediate earnings, will make a 
simpler problem than when there is a lack of such 
resources, or when, indeed, a couple may have 
relatives in a measure dependent on them. In 
other words, couples must often face college debts 
of one or both; income limited entirely to the 
earnings of the two; the problem of dependent 
relatives on either side; limited income during a 
period when one or both need to engage in further 
study. Instead of accepting any of these 
obstacles as an insuperable bar to marriage each 
couple will have to decide what assets and liabil- 
ities they can cooperatively control in order to 
lessen the risk of their adventure. For example, 
two people in good health can safely plan to live 
with a lower margin than where liabilities in 
health have to be acknowledged. The new knowl- 
edge of contraceptives is making possible the 
postponement of the coming of children and puts 
within intelligent control plannings in regard to 
family responsibilities. It must be said, however, 
that contraceptive methods have not yet been per- 
fected to the point of absolute certainty. 





Harry Bone 


College Debts 


To look, first, at the question of the college debt 
of one or both: the real focus of the issue is 
whether or not those debts can be met more 
readily by the two working together as man and 
wife than by waiting until one or the other can 
clear the sum needed. No person should be will- 
ing to ask another to take an undue burden of re- 
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sponsibility; yet, to bear a fair share of the com- 
mon burden, if it be not impossibly heavy, is a 
challenge to true love and comradeship. At all 
events, the facts should be frankly faced and the 
decision made a truly mutual one. 

A stereotyped idea, especially with young men, is 
that “a man should be able to take care of his wife 
in the manner she is used to.” In a majority of 
cases this will require postponement of marriage. 
Unfortunately there is a widespread feeling that 
it is somewhat disgraceful to live on a restricted 
budget or to start a new home without all the 
comforts and advantages which a well-established 
couple are able to afford. Certainly the young 
woman concerned should have the privilege of ex- 
pressing her convictions in the matter. If the 
woman wishes to make marriage possible at an 
earlier date by assuming her share of the financial 
responsibility, certainly the man should not let 
false pride affect the happiness of both parties. 


Attitude of Parents 


In some cases the parents of one or both may 
be willing to help the couple to the extent that 
they would have helped the unmarried individuals. 
Money so advanced might be either a gift or a 
loan. It is somewhat difficult to understand why 
parents who are willing and able to help their chil- 
dren finish graduate work, feel they should with- 
draw that support if the children marry during 
their professional preparation, even when the 
marriage clearly will add both to the effectiveness 
and the happiness of the couple. 


Estelle and Walter have been engaged since 
junior year in college. Both are eager to com- 
plete three years of graduate work in order to 
equip themselves for their vocation of service to 
be unitedly undertaken. Walter’s parents are 
eager to put him through his graduate work. 
Estelle is paying her way through savings. Dur- 
ing their first year of graduate study they were 
separated. They are now studying at the same 
school. Both are of a strongly emotional nature; 
their mutual love is sincere and intense; they face 
the prospect of two years of prolonged engage- 
ment with great difficulty. Were they to marry 
and oy having children until study is completed 
(which both are anxious to do) their total ex- 
penses would not increase, but rather be reduced 
slightly. But Walter’s parents will stop their 
support of his study the moment he marries. 


In case the two lovers have found that between 
them they can arrange a budget on which they 
could live happily, but cannot by any means win 
the consent of their parents, the question remains 
whether in the last analysis the opinion of others, 
even of those who are nearest to them and to 
whom they owe the most, should over-rule their 
own conception of what is true and right. It is 
a false conception of filial loyalty to think it can 
express itself only by the surrender of mature in- 
dependence in childish obedience to parental 
wishes. 


Dependent Relatives 

Great difficulty arises when either individual is 
financially responsible for one or more dependent 
relatives. If there are others to share the bur- 
den, it is advisable for the young couple to 
arrange to be free of responsibility until both 
home and income are well established. To bring 
a third person into the home at its inception, espe- 
cially if that person be a parent strongly attached 
to husband or wife, is to court disaster. An over- 
fond mother may readily make too many demands 
upon her son’s affection, often usurping his love. 
Whenever possible, even at considerable financial 
sacrifice, other provision should be made. If im- 
possible, then the potential difficulties should 
frankly be faced and proper safeguards set up by 
mutual agreement. 


Early Marriage Success 


Objection is often made to marriage during the 
period of study in preparation for business or pro- 
fession, on the ground that the young man has not 
yet “won his spurs” and that it is unfair for him 
to involve the girl in marriage when his success is 
not assured. If the girl is aware of the dangers 
involved and is not blinded by a consuming pas- 
sion she should certainly be permitted to make 
this decision for herself. It is possible, of course, 
that if he should fail, she may later feel that she 
has made an unwise choice. The harmony of the 
home might then be broken, or the husband made 
unhappy by his wife’s reminders of his inability 
to supply her with the desired things. On the 
other hand, if she is content to wait until his 
period of greatest uncertainty and most anxious 
struggle is over, if she allows him to win his battle 
for success with but slight help from her and with 
the insistent handicap of unsatisfied desires, she 
will have lost the opportunity to share with him 
in the struggle and the victory, to build her love 
into his very life. 

When Charles and Mary married he had a col- 
lege teaching position which supported them while 
she kept house, with his help, and continued her 
studies. After several years they spent a year in 
study by means of their savings plus what Mary 
earned during that year while Charles was study- 
ing. “Charles worked while I studied,” said 
Mary, “and now I am working while he studies. 
We try to do everything fifty-fifty as far as possi- 
ble, and we recommend it.” 

Sometimes, in the question of professional 
study, the financial problem is more prominent 
than the uncertainty of future success. Perhaps 
the girl wishes to get a graduate degree either 
that she may work at her profession during part 
of her married life, or may feel a sense of security 
in case of future emergency. The man may have 
a dearly held ambition to become a physician and 
so must look forward to five or six years of study 
during which time it will be difficult for him to 
earn even his personal living expenses. 
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In such cases there sometimes seems to be two 
mutually exclusive alternatives: either the profes- 
sion or the girl. If the choice is as drastic as this 
and no other solution can be found, both must 
recognize the sacrifices involved in either decision 
and whole-heartedly accept them. If the man, 
because of his passionate need for the girl, should 
give up his professional aspirations and turn to 
work sufficiently remunerative to permit immedi- 
ate marriage, there is the possibility that the 
future will bring regret and the happiness of the 
home be marred by recriminations, overt or im- 
plied. Or the wife, despite her husband’s seem- 
ing contentment, may blame herself for having 
held him back. 


Arthur intended to study law and Mabel was 
quite willing to extend their engagement until his 
study should be completed. The death of her 
father left her in severe economic need, with a 
dependent mother, so she and Arthur decided to 
marry immediately, pool their resources and post- 
pone his studies. She secured secretarial work 
and he planned to teach two years and save up 
money. At the end of that time a baby had 
arrived and the dependent mother required atten- 
tion so that plans for legal study were given up 
and Arthur accepted a position which would give 
him an income commensurate with his domestic 
requirements. Both are very happy with each 
other and with the baby and Arthur is successful 
in concealing his occasional wistfulness, but 
Mabel has difficulty in clearing her mind of the 
feeling that she has kept him from his life’s ideal. 


Lucile and Tom were passionately in love. 
Both were strong in their sex natures, were re- 
spectively 25 and 24 years of age, and felt power- 
ful compulsion to complete the union of both 
hearts and bodies. But Tom had long nursed the 
intention of studying medicine, and had six more 
years to go. Lucile was confident that she could 
secure Tom’s willingness to alter his vocation and 
marry immediately, but because of her sincere love 
and desire for the greatest fulfillment of his life 
and also because she realized that the sacrifice of 
so intense an ambition as Tom’s might later mar 
their relations with each other, she helped him 
face squarely the whole complicated situation. 
Realizing the impossibility of continuing their 
present relationship, they firmly broke the en- 
gagement and each freed the other uncondi- 
tionally. 


In the case of Arthur and Mabel there is a 
question whether the surrender of one value for 
another was quite inescapable or whether they 
could by some means have secured both the home 
and the professional career. With Lucile and 
Tom it remains to be seen how successful both 
will be in adjusting their highly aroused sex and 
love life to the celibacy on which they have de- 
cided, at least for the time being. The alter- 
natives offered in these two cases seem to be cruel, 
perhaps in most instances some better adjustment 
could have been made. In the first place the in- 
telligent use of contraceptives for a few years 
would reduce to a minimum one very difficult fac- 
tor—having children before they can be properly 
cared for. If, in addition, the couple are willing 
to live for a time on a small budget, an early mar- 
riage might be quite possible. If a great reduc- 
tion in living standards is required the implica- 
tions of the case should be faced by both with eyes 
wide open. A girl used to luxury may not find 
the love of a man (a large amount of whose at- 
tention is required by his professional studies) 
an adequate substitute for her customary manner 
of life. Individual differences and circumstances 
not of a financial nature will, at this point, be 
very important. If the young wife can have in- 
teresting work of her own to do, or if she can 
enter enthusiastically into the work or studies of 
her husband, or if by doing remunerative work 
of some kind she can feel confident that she is 
assisting in the career of her husband and en- 
abling him to make a significant contribution in 
his field of work, then she will be more likely to be 
happy than if she were idle and her enthusiasm 
had not been kindled. Care should be taken, how- 
ever, that in her generous willingness to adjust 
her life so that her husband may have educa- 
tional advantages, her own are not thereby cur- 
tailed to the extent of creating an intellectual dis- 
parity that might cause a sense of inferiority on 
her part. 





She: And remember, we must never, never get to 
be an old married couple like Mother and Dad. 
(Used by permission of Life Publishing Co.) 
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More [Thoughts on Nationalism 


A Symposium 








\ \ 7 HAT is to be America’s 
distinctive contribu- 
tion to the future 

world culture and civilization? 
In these days of our growing 
influence among the nations, 
Mr. Fleming has done well to 
raise this question. The 
vague ideal of international- 
ism is not enough; it is so uni- 
versal thatit lacks definiteness. 
A truly worth-while interna- 
tional society must include a 
rich variety of national cul- 
tures. With this we largely 
agree, but we must question 
his emphasis on nationalism 
and the conclusion which fol- 
lows. Our pre-eminent task, 
he declares, is to find the most 
distinctive elements in our na- 


world. 
nationalism. 


national units. 
to the 


tional groups. 


None can deny that our student 
generation holds a dream for its 
Its theme is inter- 


a great role to be played through 
In our reaction 
narrow, 
patriotism which we have seen 
to be detrimental to world peace, 
we tend to forget that there are 
healthy, necessary, good-willed 
contributions to be made by na- 


(From “A Plea for National- 
ism,” by E. McClung Fleming in 
the December issue. The sym- 
posium printed in this number 
contributes four student view- 
points on the 
America’s unique national gift.) 


national culture? An at- 
tempt to do so would very 
likely play into the hands of 
the American imperialists 
who talk about our contribu- 
tion to humanity while they 
grasp for the tribute of 
human beings. I should say 
rather that our chances of 
making a real contribution lie 
along two lines. First, we 
should earnestly seek for life’s 
most genuine values, for 
whatever values become 
vividly real will become em- 
bodied in a culture. Second, 
we should seek to break down 
all artificial barriers and be- 
come agents of .reconciliation 
in all conflicts, so that every- 
one may have a chance to par- 


There is still 


self-centered 


question of 





tional life and develop them 





until they are worth giving to 
the world. 


Mr. Fleming is sure that there are such ele- 
ments in American life although they are not yet 
articulate. We do have a voracious appetite for 
external and hence temporary satisfactions: 
motor-cars, fur-coats, jazz-parties, movie-thrill- 
ers, stadium-spectacles. Our candidates for office 
vie with each other in promising more and more 
of these things, calling them prosperity. And we 
elect the one who makes the most persuasive com- 
bination offer of these glittering baubles with the 
sentimentally-cherished vestiges of our fathers’ 
ideals. There are some who would say that this 
is America’s contribution to the world. Some 
even say that the world must have it whether it 
wants it or not. What does it matter if the 
Philippines want independence?—we know that 
it will be much better for them to have a radio 
in every house and a filling-station on every 
corner! 


I see no warrant for assuming that culture 
units are identical with national units. Culture is 
spontaneous. Its possessors are born of a spirit. 
The attempt to warp culture groups into conform- 
ity with artificial political boundaries is danger- 
ous, while the attempt to draw national boun- 
daries in accordance with culture groups is 
futile — witness the “peace” of Versailles. 
The spontaneity of culture necessarily causes 
it to transcend artificial barriers—if it can. 

Is it then our first responsibility to develop a 


ticipate in any culture for 
which he feels a longing or an 
affinity. Does such an internationalism imply dull 
and uninteresting uniformity? Emphatically 
not. We will develop the richest possible variety 
in the world society when every man is free to 
realize his own ideals and to engage in cooperation 
and companionship with every kindred spirit un- 
hindered by the barriers which racial, national, 
and class differences now erect. 
JOHN M. MOORE. 

Union Theological Seminary. 





F war is ever to be eradicated we must have 
militant spirited active minorities who will un- 

cover the causes of war as they exist in our social 
order. To decry war in general while the forces 
that cause war are operating in one’s own city is 
futile, to say the least. Some interesting things 
happen to people when they go abroad and are 
brought into contact with the extreme nationalism 
of Europe in a realistic way. A number of such 
returned travelers now feel that we can never 
solve the world’s problems by dealing with prob- 
lems as such, but that we will best go forward 
through what is called “cultural cooperation,” or 
rather, the development of certain phases of na- 
tional life which may be designated as the genius 
of a people. 

It is essentially an escape from the terrific 
social problem which we must face in dealing with 
this war question. To speak of cultural coopera- 
tion means that one will begin to look for and to 
magnify the things in his own nation that are 
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E. McClung Fleming 


James C. Rettie 


reputed to be good. For instance, we in America 
make more of philanthropy than any other nation. 
One bent on finding the genius of our people might 
well seize on our philanthropic system and offer it 
as one of our contributions to world brotherhood. 
Nevertheless philanthropy itself is surely open to 
serious question because it presupposes a society 
in which there is great economic inequality and 
the centralization of economic control, both of 
which are chief causes of war. Indeed cultural 
cooperation has grave dangers. It is the same 
idea that lay back of German culture in 1914 ex- 
cept that the German nation then had a greatly 
exaggerated idea of its own genius. 

It would be a wholesome thing could we see our- 
selves as the world’s greatest menace, instead of 
its savior, and such a view is not so unreasonable 
as many will think. There never can be peace in 
an economic order which permits half the world 
to live in poverty that wealth may be produced for 
the other half. It becomes apparent to me that 
instead of becoming an exponent of any particular 
culture, we must first become exponents of human 
justice to every class, and to every race and to 
every nation. 
Yale. JAMES C. RETTIE. 


HEN I was in the Reserve Officers’ Training 

Corps in college we were told that the 
Army of the United States was the most signifi- 
cant and practical instrument in existence for the 
building up of civilization in the world, because 
the United States has a civilization of such unique 
value that humanity would be permanently in- 
jured if this contribution to its wealth of culture 
were lost. Therefore, the best way to advance 
the interests of the world is to foster and protect 
American interests and achievements at all costs, 
through the army. 

This is one crude and extreme example of the 
tendency which I see in Mr. Fleming’s article. 
His idealistic picture of the nations of the world 
building well designed and carefully wrought 
chapels in the “great and beautiful cathedral to 
which every nation shall contribute its own handi- 
work” and his appeal to make use of the “dynamic 
value of the national unit,” is thoughtfully and 
beautifully put, but nevertheless is open to many 





John E. Hester 








John M. Moore Richard E. Hanson 


of the dangers inherent in the R. O. T. C. or the 
Coolidge philosophy of nationalism. 

True enough, the dynamic value of the national 

unit in this modern era has exceeded that of the 
city state of classical times and the feudalism of 
the Middle Ages. We will even be willing to go 
so far as to say that consciousness of nationality 
has given the world such invaluable contributions 
as Hebrew religion, Greek art and thought, and 
toman law and organization. But it has also 
given us jealousies, hatreds, strivings, and wars. 
Nationalism is an historical stage through which 
Europe is passing; as the ideal of oppressed 
peoples we can sympathize with it and support it, 
but as a goal for the aspirations of America, the 
crucible of nationalities, the ideal of nationalism 
even in its highest sense is anachronistic and 
utterly inadequate. 


But do I have no ideal for my country? Yes, 
I have. But I do not believe that we can attain 
this ideal by “looking within ourselves for our 
own unique, personal, individual contribution, the 
fruit of owr own growth and experience, the gift 
of our own history, the blossom of owr own society 
and our own culture to be manifested in the days 
of peace to come.” As long as we use the words 
which I have italicized in the sense in which these 
words have been used, we can never make our 
truest and noblest contribution. For it can only 
be made by forgetting ourselves and losing our- 
selves in the life of our common humanity. 


A possible line of development for our contribu- 
tion was suggested by a friend of mine who at- 
tended the World Youth Peace Conference in Hol- 
land this summer. He tells me that the chief dif- 
ference which he noticed between the American 
delegates and the delegations from the other 
countries, was the lack of national consciousness. 
The Germans and the French had continual na- 
tional extra-conference meetings to work out their 
respective points of view. The Americans, on the 
other hand, attended the conference as individuals 
rather than as delegations. Their chief contribu- 
tion to the conference as a delegation might para- 
doxically be said to be their lack of contribution 
as a nationality, allowing individual contributions 
to be made in the light of the situation rather 
than in the light of national ideals. 
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Another aspect of my ideal was vividly des- 
cribed by Mr. Fleming in his picture of the dream 
of our student generation for the world—a pic- 
ture which he drew only to turn away from it. 
This “ideal of a world-society based on coopera- 
tion, mutual understanding and mutual trust, 
freed forever from the bonds of war is,” he says, 
“an impersonal dream that belongs to the whole 
world, and is shared by the youth of France and 
Germany as Well as of America.” For this 
reason, he says, the ideal should be rejected for 
“it tends to obscure the dynamic value of the na- 
tional unit.” But it is for this very reason that 
I continue to cling to and also to advocate this 
dream—it is universal and contains in it the 
power to lift us above the clash of narrow na- 
tionalisms. 

RICHARD E. HANSON. 
Union Theological Seminary. 


A® to the national groups as they now are, they 
are not the only creators and conservers of 
distinct cultures. There have always been groups 
of some kind, but national groups are of rather 
recent origin. They are primarily political, ad- 
ministrative groups. At present they are power- 
ful, and, in so far as they are constructive rather 
than destructive, they are valuable. Yet many 
special cultures have grown up both within and 
across the frequently changing national boundary 
lines: as in the United States, in old Russia, and 
in old Austria-Hungary. These cultures come to 
maturity and are transmitted, nations or no 
nations. 


There are a vast number of human groups, but 
the particular boundaries of all except two are un- 
important and are subject to frequent change. 
Those two groups are the family and the human 
race. As long as there have been people there 
have been family groups, but the all-inclusive 
human group is yet to be achieved. Until recent 
times men have been isolated, without world com- 
munication. Also, like small children, men have 
been ego-centric, or at best only locally ethno- 
centric. Hence, only a few as yet have expanded 
their consciousness to include all. 


A loyalty to all (internationalism) makes lesser 
loyalties (nationalism) of greater value and more 
permanence. With such an inclusive loyalty we 
are no longer held in psychic slavery, bound to 
destroy other nations when the national alarm 
clock rings War. Does not the whole include all 
the parts; and is it not greater than any one of 
them? Let us learn to be loyal to the whole as 
well as to the parts, and let us be loyal to the 
whole for the sake of the parts. 


JOHN E. HESTER. 
Talladega College. 
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Critical Comments on Religious Thought 


The Freedom of the Individual 


Those who find all their moral energy ener- 
vated by an overdose of psychological deter- 
minism would do well to read Professor Hocking’s 
splendid new book “The Self: Its Body and Its 
Freedom.” ! Without question man is not as free 
and therefore not as moral as he unreflectively 
assumes himself to be. Everything—from the 
health of glands to the variability of climate, from 
the 1Q of his ancestors to neurosis of his erstwhile 
kindergarten teacher—have entered into the de- 
termination of his actions and attitudes. 

eS ad x~ 

No one can deny that modern science has 
greatly reduced the area in which freedom of 
action may be regarded as possible. But that 
fact does not justify the conclusion that all free- 
dom is an illusion. Inevitably an unreflective 
science which draws such conclusions will be 
brought to task by a more adequate philosophy 
which explores the full implications of absolute 
determinism and reduces them to absurdity. 

* aa ” 

To Professor Hocking freedom is a possibility 
and an achievement. “If the mind awakes, mean- 
ing begins to have a share in directing the course 
of events and events are different because of this 
direction,” he declares. “Reason, instead of 
being controlled by impulse or passively lending 
itself to rationalize an irrational motive-force, is 
building the meaning of every impulse or passion 
into the body of its hope; and the courses of out- 
going action are being turned into channels in 
which they promise to promote that hope. . 
Whatever renews one’s effortless grasp of this 
hope—rest, play, worship—increases the degree 
of freedom. Worship may be described as the de- 
liberate effort to restore or increase freedom by 
renewing the relation of the self to its ultimate 
hope.” 


* * * 


An important lesson emerging from Professor 
Hocking’s treatise is the certainty that the basis 
of an ethical life must be the realization that life 
is not automatically ethical or free. Increase in 
freedom depends upon the discovery of the areas 
of bondage. In the field of economics this is par- 
ticularly important. We can never help men to 
be ethical in their economic relationships until we 
can help them realize how largely their actions are 
determined by their circumstances. Freedom is 
possible but very difficult. 

New York. REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 


1The Self; Its Body and Its Freedom. By W. E. Hocking, Yale 


University Press. $2. 
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AFFIRMATIVE RELIGION. By Winfred 
Ernest Garrison. Harper. $2. 


DEAR EDITOR: Please induce the printer to insert 
a star alongside this notice, to call particular at- 
tention to a book tremendously worth while to all 
Intercollegian readers. This is easily among the 
best in the steady stream of books flowing from 
the press, which these days essay to gather up the 
positive elements of religious belief. It is written 
in clear and simple style by a man whose literary 
ability is widely known; it deals with ideas and 
questions which are alive to every student who is 
doing any religious thinking; it is practical, 
stimulating, inspiring; and, unlike many books 
today, it answers questions on this oft times 
dreary theme of “What To Believe.” 


WILLIAM E. KROLL. 


STRAIGHT ANSWERS TO LIFE QUESTIONS. 
By Copeland Smith. Willett, Clark & Colby. 
$1.50. 


I must admit that I was a little afraid to plunge 
into Mr. Smith’s book, but I rise to say that he 
does the job as well, or better, than Doctor Cad- 
man. What more could one say! But having 
paid that tribute I hasten to remind the reader 
that this is still a book of questions and answers 
originally delivered over the radio. Here is the 
radio oracle’s style, precise, pithy, witty, popular, 
and playing upon the accepted loyalties without 
going too far into their implications, either good 
or bad. This is philosophy made easy; a quick 
lunch solution of life’s hardest problems for the 
busy man. 

Nevertheless, this book is a relief from the 
hair-splitting accuracy and quibbling of the pro- 
fessional scholar. Its answers are straight from 
the shoulder. They have spice and tang. One 
cannot turn a page without finding a question of 
startling personal interest. Every problem con- 
ceivable, from H. L. Mencken to Jesus of 
Nazareth,:is dealt with deftly and surely. Too 
surely. For, while he does the impossible well, he 
is open to the criticism merited by all radio ques- 
tion boxers: seldom does he take a clearly pro- 
phetic position. Human, tolerant and wise, he 
compromises in the face of necessity. He is a 
chief oiler in the business of lubricating life, but 
is hardly a ship builder or a navigator. 

This book is fascinating, amusing, and stimu- 
lating. Take it on the train or for a week-end. 
If it keeps you home from church, don’t worry. 
It is better by far than most sermons. 


CHARLES C. NOBLE. 


‘Fhe Deal 


BETWEEN WAR AND PEACE. By Florence 
Brewer Boeckel. Macmillan. $2.50. 


This book meets a long-felt need for an encyclo- 
pedia of the peace movement. Extraordinarily 
comprehensive in scope, the volume presents in- 
formation and opinions concerning most phases of 
militarism and pacifism. Aspects of international 
organization are effectively handled. One hun- 
dred and eighty pages are devoted to “material of 
interest to special groups,” including « ‘ucation, 
the church, women, commerce, labor, farmers, 
war veterans and young people; nearly one hun- 
dred pages are given to specific suggestions as to 
what individuals and groups can do about the 
whole problem. A valuable bibliography is in- 
cluded. 

The weakest section is the analysis of the 
causes of hostility between nations. Perhaps it 
is too much to expect any one volume to treat 
adequately all phases of so titanic a problem. 
Certainly the relation between the emotions and 
doctrines of nationalism, on the one hand, and the 
principles and practices of industrialism, on the 
other, receives here altogether too little consider- 
ation. I have called attention to this neglect be- 
cause of my concern over the prevailing tendency 
in the United States to rush into remedies with- 
out a proper understanding of the nature of the 
problem requiring solution. 

Taken altogether, I do not know of a more in- 
dispensable volume for all who are seeking inter- 
national peace and friendship. 

KIRBY PAGE. 


THE MOTIVES OF MEN. 

Seribner. $2.25. 

To read a book by Dr. Coe is to sit at the feet of 
one who, perhaps more than any other modern 
American teacher and writer, fuses the two great 
and oft conflicting channels of psychology and re- 
ligion. Further, it is to stand in the presence of 
a mind superlatively poignant and a soul yet 
deeply sympathetic. But, most of all, it is to 
touch a spirit able to face all the facts of life to- 
day and still maintain its prophetic zeal. 

This book is not, therefore, to be read at a 
single sitting; it is too thought-piquing for that. 
Before the reader has read twenty lines he begins 
to settle down in his chair, aware that often he 
will be impelled to look up from the pages of this 
book, to gaze deep into the fireplace, while the 
power of the words force them deep down into his 
innermost thought. 

The four major section headings are in the 
nature of an introduction to the book: “Disillu- 


By George A. Coe. 
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sion with Respect to Himself Creeps upon the 
Twentieth Century Man’’—war, evolution, modern 
literature, modern psychology, industrialism have 
conspired to disparage man’s estimate of himself, 
and so Christianity, which exalts individual man, 
faces a dilemma; but, “This Disillusionment Is It- 
self Illusory”—what man is, is not what he can 
become in spite of the present situation—and so, 
“Our Capacities are in Bondage’—“Free Men 
Fear Their Freedom—Why?’—and, “How Can 
They Be Released?” There is something dramatic 
about the structure of the book—a problem, a 
plot, a climax and something of a denouement; 
there is a skill of style and diction that gives it 
literary potency. Above all else there is truth, 
gathered by experienced hands, evaluated .and 
interpreted. 





WILLIAM E. KROLL. 


SEX AND YOUTH. By Sherwood Eddy. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.* 


A frank determination to face the realities of 
life has been increasingly characteristic of college 
men and women. Sherwood Eddy, travelling from 
college to college and talking with students about 
ways in which religion can be made vital in the 
personal and social realms of today, has come to 
the conclusion that it is in the area of sex that youth 
is suffering most. He has attacked the problem 
“in the conviction that sex is one of the major 
drives and dynamic sources of life,” that it is “a 
main taproot of life itself.” He finds that two 
great dangers menace the individual in his sex life 
—license and asceticism. “The first implies a 
hasty, easy self-gratification at the expense of the 
more complete functioning of life in the future. 
It is a short-circuiting of life on its primitive and 
exclusively physical levels.” Asceticism, on the 
other hand, “proves in experience to be a danger- 
ous half-truth, for it is an effort at the repression 
of a vital portion of man’s nature. It is the un- 
natural denial of natural instincts.” Mr. Eddy 
writes his book in the conviction that in the end, 
from both these dangers, truth alone makes frees 

He has written for the younger generation. He 
says: ‘We cannot on this subject hope to carry 
all of the older generation with us. ... In our 
judgment they have already failed so widely that 
a frank statement on these questions has become 
imperative.” He has therefore proceeded, with an 
extraordinary combination of the spirit of fearless 
frankness with the spirit of reverence, to discuss 
such problems as Sex and Life; Sanity in Sex; 
Problems of Youth, Problems of Marriage; Prob- 
lems of Family Limitation; Auto-Erotism; Com- 
panionate Marriage; Divorce. 

HORNELL HART. 
Bryn Mawr. 

* Student pamphlet edition, 15c. Secure from Sher- 

wood Eddy. 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 





MODERN RELIGIOUS DRAMAS. Compiled and 
Edited by Fred Eastman. Holt. $3. 


What is a religious drama? The editor of this 
volume contends that a drama is religious if it 
has a religious effect, even if it makes no men- 
tion of the Bible or of God or of the Church. 
And by a religious effect he means that an 
audience will be exalted in spirit, deepened in its 
sense of fellowship with God and man, and en- 
riched in its understanding of the spiritual forces 
which struggle in men’s souls. So he has included 
in this volume several plays — like The Golden 
Rule in Courtship — which are not at all religious 
in the traditional sense. 

The eleven plays here collected are short, are in 
natural language and are not difficult to produce. 
One of them, The Color Line, is already familiar 
to thousands of students. It was written for the 
Student Volunteer Convention a year ago by one 
of Professor Eastman’s pupils and has been used 
widely since. The collection includes also two 
pageants. The volume is to be heartily com- 
mended as an aid in the “spiritual ministry to the 
aesthetic and emotional life of our people.” 


CHARLES H. CORBETT. 


LIFE AND THE STUDENT. By Charles Hor- 
ton Cooley. Knopf. $2.50. 


Someone once called Bertrand Russell a social 
philosopher. From a similar point of view I like 
to regard Charles Horton Cooley as a philosophi- 
cal sociologist. By profession Cooley is a profes- 
sor of sociology, but in Life and the Student he 
is a non-technical philosopher whose thought and 
style mark him a coming figure in contemporary 
writing. 

He plunges first into a survey of our time, con- 
ceiving the youth movement, nationality, patriot- 
ism, class conflicts, and progress as its essential 
characteristics. Then, with clear understanding 
he presents a series of reviews and portraits of 
Goethe, Dante, Pascal, Bacon, Montesquieu, La 
Bruyere, Samuel Butler, Emerson and Thoreau. 
Among the subjects of originality and spon- 
taneity Cooley moves with familiarity. Some 
fine sentiments and opinions of the teacher, the 
scholar and the school administrator are found 
in the fifth part. And the last section is replete 
with some sparkling opinions on human nature 
and the larger life. 

NATHANIEL JONES 
New York University 
Books RECEIVED 


THe New Quest. By Rufus Jones. (Macmillan.) 

Our SLUMBERING WoRLD. By Edmund Noble. (Holt.) 

THe HUMANITY OF Gop. By John Wright Buckham. 
(Harper.) 

TuHIncs To Come. By J. Middleton Murry. 
millan.) 
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Students of the World 


CULTURAL COOPERATION 
CONFERENCES 

NDER the novel title of Cultural 

Cooperation Conferences, some 
interesting ventures in mutual under- 
standing are being planned for dif- 
ferent groups, under the auspices of 
the International Student Service. 

The first is a conference between 
Jews and non-Jews to take place at 
Bierville, near Paris, from December 
28 to January 3, to discuss the situa- 
tion of Jewish students in Europe. 
As there has recently been severe 
anti-Semitic agitation in some of the 
European universities, this confer- 
ence will be timely. 

In March will occur a‘conference 
between students of Europe and of 
the Pacific countries, to discuss the 
Dresden Self-Help Institute, and the 


possibilities of cooperation of stu- 
dents from the Pacific while in 
Europe. 


The third of this series will be a 
meeting of Indians and Europeans, 
scheduled in Dresden early in April. 
The purpose is to discuss the situa- 
tion and needs of Indian students in 
Europe, and the possibilities of self- 
help work in India. 

The fourth conference will be 
American-European and will take 
place immediately following the Gen- 
eral I. S. S. Conference in Vienna 
in August. An opportunity will thus 
be given to think through mutual 
problems discussed in the General 
Conference. 





REGARDING RHODES 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


BILL in the British Parlia- 
ment proposes a change in 
the method of awarding Rhodes 
Scholarships in the United 
States. At present, in the course 
of three years every state in the 
union is entitled to two of the 
available thirty-two scholarships. 
The new proposal is to divide the 
country into eight districts, pre- 
serving to some extent the same 
distribution as now, but with suf- 
ficient elasticity to take care of 
more than two candidates from 
one state if another state in the 
same district should not offer 
candidates of equally high merit. 
Germany at present has no 
Rhodes Scholars. The power to 
nominate candidates was vested 
in the Kaiser and there are diffi- 
culties which up to the present 
have prevented the transfer of 
that power to the present Reich. 


THE RUSSIAN STUDENT 
MOVEMENT 


Tt rapid development of the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement of Rus- 
sians outside of Russia has many in- 
teresting and significant aspects. The 
young people who started it went 
through soul-searching experiences of 
sorrow and despair, and found God, 
not through philosophical discussion, 
but in the trials of the trenches, the 
hospitals and the prisons. There is 
therefore a rare intensity and depth 
about their religious life. 

For one who knows the nature of 
the Orthodox Church of Russia be- 
fore the revolution, the present activi- 
ties of the Russian Student Movement 
have a profound significance as indi- 
cating a new attitude toward life, a 
feeling that the intellectuals of the 
old regime failed, and that the exiled 
Russian intellectuals of today must 
see that their religion is not confined 
to the temple, but permeates the 
home, the city, the state, the univer- 
sity, the industrial order and the 
whole field of recreation. 

The Movement now has an admin- 
istrative secretary at headquarters, 
two traveling secretaries, and four 
local secretaries in Paris, Berlin, 
Prague and Sofia respectively, and 
plans to have secretaries in Riga and 
Zagreb as soon as finances will per- 
mit. Last summer student confer- 
ences for Russians were held in Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, France and 
Latvia, while a camp for boys was 
conducted in Germany and two camps 





MAX YERGAN 


The horse proves a trustworthy means of 
transportation between native institutions in 
the South African Veldt. 


in France, one for boys and one for 
girls. During the winter the move- 
ment has more than a thousand Rus- 
sian children in its clubs, circles and 
Sunday schools, and has just held a 
training conference for the leaders of 
these groups. 

Russian Christian students still 
have a strong devotion to the beauti- 
ful liturgical worship of the Ortho- 
dox Church, and at the same time 
are daring in grappling with the in- 
tellectual problems of religion, and 
devoted to the solution of their urgent 
social problems. They are eager for 
fellowship with Christians of other 
confessions and have a great deal to 
contribute to the student movements 
of Western Europe and America 
which have such different traditions. 


STUDENT TIDES 


N order to secure an adequate sup- 

ply of trained scientists the Per- 
sian Parliament has voted in favor of 
sending, every year for six successive 
years, a hundred students to Europe 
to study different sciences. This 
plan, if carried out, should have far- 
reaching effects. 


The office of the National Student 
Federation of America is making de- 
tailed preparations for the visit of 
forty or fifty men and women stu- 
dents from South Africa. They will 
arrive in New York early in January 
and expect to spend about a month 
in the United States visiting New 
York, Boston, Washington, Chicago 
and Detroit. In each city it is hoped 

that American students will as- 
sist the committee in acting as 
guides for the visitors. 





More than 125 American boys 
from schools all over the United 
States have been visiting for a 
month in Denmark as guests of 
the Danish people and students 
of customs and conditions of the 
country. 


A floating university has again 
been organized, this time on a 
smaller scale with only 100 stu- 
dents and 14 faculty members. 
The emphasis is to be on training 
of students to take a world view 
of problems and preparing men 
capable of diplomatic achieve- 
ment. The university tour will 
visit China, Japan and India dur- 
ing the winter, spend April and 
May in Europe and return to 
New York about June 11th. 
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AN ACTIVE INTERNATIONALE 
Federation meetings bring together international groups like this one, which 
met in the United States in 1926. Included are: Francis P. Miller and H. L. 
Henriod (Switzerland); Max Yergan (South Africa); Hugh Warner (Great 
Britain); T. Z. Koo (China); Herman Rutgers (The Netherlands) 


Fresh Breezes in the Federation 


A LETTER FROM “SOMEWHERE ON THE 
MEDITERRANEAN.” 


DEAR GEORGE: 

I have just “done” Europe with the 
rapidity of the traditional tourist— 
two days in London and Oxford, one 
in Paris, and two in Geneva. This 
would be an inadequate basis for a 
letter to you were it not that Euro- 
pean Student Movements are in this 
instance to be regarded as subsidiary 
to the World’s Student Christian 
Federation and so a short visit were 
better than no visit at all. It is, you 
remember the biennial Federation 
Committee meeting which takes me to 
India, now, along with Marty Keeler 
(Chairman of our National Council), 
Frank Wilson (of our Colored Stu- 
dent work) and Misses Derricotte, 
Appleby and Warnecke of the Y. W. 
C. A. 

The Student Movements of Europe 
seem to be on the upgrade. You have 
no idea how hard the post-war period 
has been for most of them. Their 
chief loss was in personnel. It is 
now clear that an equally devastat- 
ing loss was in morale. The leaders 
who were left did not lead; the psy- 
chology was one of reaction, intro- 
spection and inertia. A new genera~ 
tion seems to be emerging which 
promises great things for the dawn- 
ing days. The British Movement is 
being wholly reorganized to give 
fuller opportunity for such new of- 
ficers. I felt a fresh breeze starting 
to blow through the German Move- 
ments and certain of the smaller 
countries, like Czechoslovakia (where 
the work has recently come into af- 
filiation with the national Y. M. C. 
A.) and the new Baltic countries of 
Esthonia and Latvia. As the Federa- 


tion is not stronger than its national 
links, there is good encouragement 
here. Dr. Tatlow told me in London 
that he believes they have never had 
more competent secretaries coming 
along than now. The World’s Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A., which also 
has its offices in Geneva, is already 
profiting from this trend. Gethman 
from Northwestern University, Tracy 
Strong from Oberlin, Vissar t’Hooft 
from Holland, Dr. Datta from India, 
Johannah from Switzerland and Dr. 
Mueller from Berlin, all are men 
trained in the Student Movements. So 
we go to the India Committee meet- 
ing with hopeful hearts on account 
of this improved situation in Europe 
as well as the new refreshments that 
in many ways are coming to us in 
the United States. 


I want to write you today, how- 
ever, not about the Federation itself 
and its work—that may be the next 
letter—but rather about how to bring 
your local Association into even closer 
connection with the Federation. That, 
of course, is the only effective test 
of whether this whole Federation 
business is worth while; whether the 
National Committee, for example, is 
justified in sending six of us at con- 
siderable cost and at a time when we 
are all needed at home, to confer with 
the controlling Federation Commit- 
tee. I’m not interested in mere ges- 
tures of internationalism. I’m inter- 
ested in this thing only if it brings 
a new quality into, every one of our 
local groups, whether a prep school 
in Tennessee or a Class AA medical 
school in Chicago or a typical col- 
lege. 


The Intercollegian 


Suppose we put it this way, What 
ones of your members might }b 
helped by the conceptions which the 
Federation cherishes? Well, some ar 
not yet ready to be helped by it at 
all. For many of our members the 
readjustments between their small 
town and merely denominational 
views and the _ interdenominational 
and inclusive work of your local 
Association furnish them adequate 
spiritual nourishment. Some men 
never get more than that from us; 
and that in itself is an extremely 
valuable contribution. Such men are 
not far from the Kingdom; they will 
never be the same men again. We 
will meet them ten years down the 
trail looking back to our cabinets, 
groups, retreats and conferences as 
to fountains of life-giving water. 
They will be the men who in their 
communities will loyally stand for a 
more united Church, for the Federal 
Council, and for a city Y. M. C. A., 
which is a working force for a dyna- 
mic municipal life. 

But here is the upper classman 
who seeems to have gone stale on 
you. He is war weary and conference 
tired. Perhaps the cynicism of some 
instructor or the dazzling delights of 
fraternity social life have got him. 
He tends to think of you and your 
Cabinet group as at the opening of 
sophomore year he thought of his 
home-town church—as rusty relics of 
an out-grown creed from which he 
is now fortunately emancipated. 
Prayer, he is convinced, is merely 
“wishful thinking.” Religion is all 
right for the simple minded! 

In one form or another every co! 
lege Association each year _ sees 
dozens of such men lose their grip 
on reality. With all our expanding 
work for freshmen we must not fail 
to see there is little good in winning 
them their first year if we lose them 
their third or fourth, or during grad 
uate study. To many such men th 
massive conceptions of the Federa 
tion may furnish the new wide hori 
zons which, successively we all need 
to lure us on in the never-ending 
journey into the full secrets of th 
spiritual universe. For one thing, h« 
comes really to see the whole world, 
all of it, with its vast human needs 
waiting for us to share our goods and 
to profit by what other nations and 
races have to give. By the same 
token he slowly grasps the idea that 
other branches of the wide-flung 
Church of Christ have gifts to bring 
to our American denominationalism— 
the Roman historic forms of worship 
and devotion, for example, and the 
Orthodox communion of Russia or the 
Near East. Suppose he gets to know 
one Russian student, for example, and 
learns at first hand why it is that of 
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all the Student Movements in the 
world today that the “Russian Out- 
side Russia” is most throbbing with 
vitality and contagion. These Fed- 
eration people speak of this as In- 
terconfessionalism and I find some- 
thing here which is a_ kindling 
thought for some of our members 
who are weary of our spindling, pica- 
yune, segmentary ideas. 

Don’t forget that a deep biological! 
need is drawing men to be dissatis- 
fied, in some deep interior places, 
with any life which does not feed 
their spirits. If we faithfully hold 
before them, no matter how unre- 
sponsive at first, the causes, projects, 
needs, personalities and conceptions 
of this world-wide, God-centered, life- 
changing, life-charging Movement, we 
will see men, especially the ablest of 
them, irresistibly drawn to it—and 
what you and I long for most, lured 
onward into that kind of a constantly 
growing and enriching experience 
with the living God—that Jesus 
Christ leads us to see has no top and 
may be ever more satisfying. 

I have just had an _ experience 
which convinces me again that for 
some of our older members we need 
to have awaiting for their upper- 
class years some such concrete en- 
largement of vision and challenge as 
the Federation affords. You remem- 
ber X—? Until his senior year he 
was one of our standbys at 
State University. Then he lost inter- 
est. You felt he had stopped growing 
in his inner life. He seemed to think 
he had tried religion and as a cynical 
professor of sociology recently said, 
“had come out on the other side.” 
The fact was he had been feeding on 
husks and had allowed the pleasures 
of life to stifle his real interests. 
Well, he traveled in Europe last sum- 
mer and by some subtle persuasion 
of the experience he came again to 
feel the pull of a growing life of the 
spirit; to see the need for pioneers 
in a true world brotherhood; that 
true internationalism must be 
wrought out the way nationalism 
was; to see that here was a great 
adventure calling for all that he had 
of power and capacity; to sense that 
there were resources in Jesus Christ 
for unpredictable enhancement of 
character. He had at last found God. 

Well, dear friend, I want to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with you in mak- 
ing that kind of a Student Associa- 
tion Movement that wins the ablest 
men to an ever expanding disciple- 
ship with Christ. The Federation 
helps in this pull to an idea and a 
life that is wide as the needs of the 
world and high as the unsurpassable 
heights in our Lord. 


Always yours, 
DAVID R. PORTER. 


Silhouette of a Local Association 
IMPRESSIONS IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


DEAR BILL: 


We have been given a friendly re- 
ception and while there are lots of 
fellows on the campus who, of course, 
are not particularly interested in re- 
ligion—at least, in the ordinary sense 
of the term—yet we have had very 
good response. Just now we are be- 
ginning our discussion groups which 
will last for six weeks. The first one 
was held last Tuesday night and in- 
cluded nearly all the fraternity 
houses and the dormitory, and we 
have had nothing but the finest kind 
of reports from every group. Men 
who have been leading groups for 
years notice a marked improvement 
in interest and willingness to get into 
the discussion. Cliff Simpson had a 
group numbering’ twenty-five or 
thirty in the Roman Catholic Fra- 
ternity and said that they were fairly 
tumbling over one another to talk. 
Another man whom I tried to get to 
lead this group refused because he 
had heard that they were so difficult 
to lead. Just what the reason is for 
this new openness, I do not know, and 
it may not keep up; but I see no rea- 
son why it should not now. Our 
topics this year are: How can we 
know the true standards of right and 
wrong? Cribbing—is it ever justi- 
fied? After death—what? Is religion 
in conflict with life? Has prohibition 
failed? Why live at all? This is 
rather a miscellaneous assortment, 
but is the choice of the fraternities 
themselves from a long list of possi- 
ble subjects, and it is my feeling that 
we are going to be able to cover all 
the more important phases of moral 
and spiritual life. 


One of the things that I am most 
interested in is our Sunday afternoon 
vesper services. After a lapse of 
several years, during which time 


there were no regular formal re- 
ligious services, the university has 
asked us to conduct a regular service 
on Sunday afternoons. This year 
these come every other week. They 
are increasing in popularity and, I 
believe, are meeting a heart need. 

There is nothing that we have done 
this year more significant than the 
Faculty-Student Retreat held at Lu- 
cerne-in-Maine, at which time Pitt 
Van Dusen led us in a discussion of 
the college man’s religion. On Sat- 
urday afternoon Pitt spoke on re- 
ligion in general and that evening 
there was a discussion of that sub- 
ject. The next morning he discussed 
current trends in student religious 
thought and action and that led to a 
discussion of religion on our campus 
and especially the moral and spiritual 
problems. This excellent program 
brought us to several practical con- 
clusions from which we are getting 
some good reactions all the time. We 
believe that already it has had its ef- 
fect in relationships between students 
and faculty and what is known as 
“crabbing the course.” 

Our boys’ club work and freshman 
deputation teams are going very well 
but the other deputations have not 
done much, chiefly because of my lack 
of acquaintance. 

I think this will give you an idea 
of what we are trying to do. I have 
great hopes that we can do much 
more church-conscious work, with a 
program looking definitely toward 
replacing the misconceptions regard- 
ing the Church by a long distance 
and constructive view and which will 


provide trained leaders for the 
Church. But that will take time. 
Sincerely, 
Ceci, Y. FIELDER. 


University of Maine 





Alumni Hall (University of Maine) 
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Orientation of the upperclassmen 
is in action at Park College (Mo.). It 
is a class of juniors and seniors who 
discuss the problems which confront 
them, although it began as a group 
which proposed to study the best 
method of teaching freshman Sunday 
School classes. They are using 
Facing Student Problems and as coach 
they have the head of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the college. 


Arraigned before a capable judge 
and jury the students of Baylor Uni- 
versity (Tex.) were accused and con- 
victed of gross ignorance of world af- 
fairs and missions. It all took place 
in a regular chapel service. Conse- 
quent to the wholesale conviction, the 
interest of the students demanded the 
organization of several campus 
groups for the study of these matters. 


Without public conviction, even by 
their own judge and jury, Oklahoma 
City University reports a profitable 
chapel presentation of the Kellogg 
Peace Pact. The presentation was 
followed by the circulation of peti- 
tions to memorialize the congressmen 
from the Oklahoma City district urg- 
ing the ratification of the pact. The 





High Lights 


student body was greatly interested 
in the project and in addition to af- 
fixing their signatures in great num- 
bers to the memorial they plan 
to call on their representatives, on 
their return from Washington, for a 
report. From all parts of the nation 
news of similar action is being con- 
veyed to THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


Twenty-six tables, each seating 
eight people and presided over by 
either members of the faculty or local 
ministers in a gaily decorated ban- 
quet hall, was the setting of the sixth 
International ‘ Thanksgiving Dinner 
under the joint auspices of the Stu- 
dent Christian Association and the 
Women’s League of the University of 
Michigan. A program and a corapre- 
hensive directory of the students from 
other lands attending the university 
were a part of the table decorations. 
The toastmaster was the president of 
the Association. Margaret Bush, the 
chairman of the World’s Fellowship 
Committee of the Women’s League, 
welcomed the friends from many 
lands. In addition to a response from 
a representative of the foreign stu- 
dents and instrumental music the pro- 
gram of the evening included an ad- 





Quo Vadis, 


OES the American student think? 

What do students talk about? 
Are they interested in anything out- 
side of cramming for examinations 
and football and fraternities? Do 
they do anything about anything? Is 
there a youth movement in America? 
Is there any organization of students 
in this country comparable to the stu- 
dent unions in other countries? What 
does it do? These and many other 
.questions of like nature have been 
flung at college students. Who is to 
answer them? The Milwaukee Con- 
ference effectively answered them in 
part; all the various student orgzeni- 
zations have responded in some man- 
ner to their challenge. The members 
of the National Student Federation 
of America feel that they have a 
responsibility and right to try to de- 
termine for their part of the college 
world, what those answers shall be. 
Consequently the Fourth Annual Ccn- 
gress of the N. S. F. A., held at the 
University of Missouri, December 12- 
15, was based on the search for the 
student’s answer to this challenge 


Students? 


flung at Arnerican youth — “Quo 
Vadis?” 
It has been characteristic of the 


N. S. F. A. that it has maintained a 
broad and visionary idealism and at 
the same time set to work to realize 
its aims through the consideration of 
practical problems. The N. S. F. A. 
seeks to integrate student interest 
and self-direction in their own educa- 
tion with experienced and progressive 
faculty and administrative groups, 
by discussions and surveys of student 
organizations, disciplinary regula- 
tions, honor systems, eligibility rules 
in athletics, measures concerning fra- 
ternity rushing or building projects, 
protests against superficiality and 
standardization of college life, educa- 
tional experiments and the like, it de- 
velops an intelligent student opinion 
on questions of national and interna- 
tional importance by securing notable 
speakers for its Congresses to discuss 
these problems, and by the distribu- 
tion of bulletins and literature to its 
member colleges. A report of the 
Congress will appear in the February 
issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


dress by Professor Alfred White on 
the “Significance of the American 
Thanksgiving” and one by Dr. Cyril 
Haas, who graduated from Michigan 
in 1904, on “A Michigan Man 
Abroad.” 


Two kinds of people are in the stu- 
dent Christian Associations of New 
England if not in other sections of 
the country. The correspondent 
states that first there are those who 
feel the drawing power of God in 
their lives and who are motivated by 
this drawing power. The second kind 
are those who see a work to be done 
and do it out of the sole joy of do- 
ing something for the other fellow. 
In planning their annual mid-winter 
conference, they have taken into con- 
sideration the fact that there are 
these two diverse groups. In fact, 
the theme of the conference is, in a 
general way, gathered into the con- 
tent of these questions: Is a dynamic 
force from without necessary as 2 
motivation of the individuals who are 
leaders in the work done by the Chris- 
tion Associations on their respective 
campuses?—or, is the fact that work- 
ers in the Associations are endowed 
with a sense of social solidarity suf- 
ficient explanation of the reasons for 
doing the work?—What is the con- 
nection between this sense of social 
solidarity and the Christian religion” 


“Not to have a crowd, but to keep 
the standard of the addresses up to 
that which has been established in 
the fall quarter” is the problem of the 
two Associations at the University of 
Minnesota in sponsoring an Interna- 
tional Forum which has struck a re- 
sponsive chord in the life of the in- 
stitution. The meetings are held at 
the Minnesota Union on Tuesdays at 
12:30. Luncheon is served for thirty- 
five cents and although students «an 
leave for their classes after the ad- 
dress, discussion generally continues 
as long as the speaker and ques- 
tioners desire. The attendance has 
been averaging one hundred students 
and faculty members. Among the 
speakers have been Raymond Rob- 
bins, Dr. Alfred E. Koenig, Professor 
Jeremiah Young, Yusuke Tsurumi 
and Professor Harold S. Quigley. 
Subjects discussed have ranged all 
the way from China at the Cross 
Roads and The International Aspect 
of Prohibition; to, Do Turks Kill Ar- 
menians? All this activity in the 
realm of international education 
helps develop a background for the 
International Congress which is held 
by the Associations January 3-5. The 
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speakers invited include David Bryn- 
Jones, Professor Albert E. Jenks, 
Charles Hurrey and Charles Clayton 
Morrison. 

The report of these two enterprises 
only partially represents the am- 
bitious program at Minnesota in 
which both men and women are shar- 
ing. Once each month a Foreign- 
American Student and Faculty recep- 
tion takes place in the Great Hall of 
the University Y. M. C. A. and is 
attended by 130 to 150 students and 
faculty folk. They are informal and 
usually have a motif emphasizing ~er- 
tain national characteristics or cus- 
toms or some seasonal subject. When 
the motif was German there was a 
speech by a German work student 
who was related to the Youth Move- 
ment in his country, there were Ger- 
man readings and folk songs and the 
refreshments were coffee and apfel- 
kuchen. At first the foreign students 
predominated in these affairs, but in- 
terest has grown so that now the 
American students are in the ma- 
jority. As a direct outcome of this 
fellowship hundreds of homes have 
been found where foreign students 
are entertained. 


The initiative in cooperating with 
the churches in the community was 
taken by the local Association at the 
Central State Teachers’ College, Ed- 
mond (Okla.). After the meeting, 
where the question as to what the 
student Y. M. C. A. can do toward 
church cooperation was discussed, the 
ministers were so enthusiastic that 
they asked for a meeting the follow- 
ing week. At this meeting the stu- 
dents were asked to make suggestions 
concerning ways in which the 
churches could be of more service to 
them. 


Friendship — Fellowship—Finance. 
This is the three-fold purpose of the 
busiest week of the year for the Y. 
W. C. A. at the University of Ne- 
braska. During this week more than 
three hundred girls work together 
for the common purpose of taking the 
message of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association into the lives 
of the twenty-six hundred girls on 
the campus. Some of the high lights 
of the program at Nebraska are the 
Americanization work in the city, 
Bible Study, the world forum, ves- 
pers, the interracial group and the 
Estes Park Club. 

One enthusiastic student in the 
night school of the Americanization 
work states, “It makes me see the 
other side of life. I see with a new 
understanding the world outside of 
my college campus.” The freshman 
commission interests the freshmen in 
Bible study and discussion of the 
problems of life. This is true also in 
the relation of the sophomore com- 


mission to the sophs, while for the 
upperclass girls there are two regu- 
lar Bible classes. The world forum 
is a weekly luncheon discussion 
meeting at which a strong attempt 
is made to present both sides of ques- 
tions of politics, science and religion. 
Vespers is also weekly in frequency 
and is an hour of devotion and quiet 
meditation. Race relations are studied 
by a large group of colored and white 
girls. The Estes Park Club includes 
those students—men and women— 
who attended the co-educational sum- 
mer conference in 1928. This group 
has the two-fold purpose of delving 
into the questions raised at Estes and 
of interesting other students in the 
1929 conference. 

The Tool Kit—they call it in the 
southern field of the men’s Associa- 
tion. It is in the form of large sheets 
of paper punched for filing in a per- 
manent loose leaf binder and will be 
sent to local Associations approxi- 
mately every two weeks. The first 
“kit” was a four page bibliography. 
Among future projects are issues on 
Bible Study, Friendship Councils, 
Extension Work and Religious Meet- 
ings. 


In somewhat similar manner other 
sections of the country are seeking 
to provide help on specific problems— 
in this way carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the National Council 
of Student Associations, based on the 
detailed report of its reference com- 
mittee on program building. National 
leadership is being given to the task 
of providing certain tools by the Pro- 
gram Materials Committee of the 
staff. This committee, chaired by 
Thornton W. Merriam, has as mem- 
bers Jay A. Urice, W. W. Menden- 
hall, C. B. Loomis and David R. 
Porter. The committee is in the 
process of assembling useful “ma- 
terials” now in use in local, state and 
field areas. It is their purpose to 
give (1) immediate help to local As- 
sociations across the country by mak- 
ing these materials available; (2) 
encouragement to Associations work- 
ing on a common problem ‘o enter 
into correspondence with each other; 
(3) outlet for creative work now be- 
ing used only locally or in a limited 
area; the committee acting as a clear- 
ing house. 





A Princely Gift 


A THANKSGIVING gift of $400,- 
000 for the erection of a commodi- 
ous Y. M. C. A. Building on the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati campus and en- 
dowment for the work was made to 
the Board of Directors of the Y. M. 
C. A. of Cincinnati by the widow and 
three sons of the late David B. 
Gamble. The gift represents not only 
the largest single contribution by a 
family to the local work of the Asso- 
ciation in Cincinnati in its eighty 
years of existence, but also the 
largest amount yet given toward the 
support of the Student Young Men’s 
Christian Association in the United 
States. In announcing the gift Cecil 
H. Gamble, president of the Board, 
stated that the gift was made “as our 
thank offering on this Thanksgiving 
Day and as a means of indicating 
our belief that effective character 
building influences are of first im- 
portance among a community’s valu- 
able assets.” 


A lot adjacent to the campus is to 
be deeded to the Y. M. C. A. and a 
building erected which will also be 
available for the use of the Univer- 
sity Y. W. C. A. It is stipulated that 
the cost of the building and furnish- 
ings is not to exceed $175,000. The 
remainder of the gift is distributed 
in endowments to provide for an ade- 


quate personnel for the Association 
and for the maintenance of the prop- 
erty. The building is to be known as 
a memorial to David B. Gamble. 


. 
Plans already drawn up for the 
new building show a departure from 
the designs of some student Y. M. 
C. A. buildings erected in past years, 
in that the building will not contain 
a gymnasium, swimming pool, dormi- 
tory facilities or revenue-producing 
equipment. Says Robert W. Bishop 
(executive secretary of the Univer- 
sity Association): “Years of experi- 
mentation have determined that the 
old type of building does not fill the 
need of a college campus and repre- 
sents an unprofitable investment, in- 
asmuch as dormitory facilities and 
other equipment are furnished by the 
university itself and by the fraterni- 
ties. 


“There is not now a fitting social, 
cultural and: religious center at the 
University of Cincinnati. The pro- 
posed building will serve as a student 
center with adequate club rooms in 
which to bring student leaders into 
helpful contacts with boys in the uni- 
versity community and will make 
possible the planning and working 
out of united and separate programs 
with Catholic, Jewish and Protestant 
students.” 
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Theological News 


A letter from the theological stu- 
dents of the United States was read at 
the annual meeting of the Theological 
College Conference held at Swanwick 
(England) to consider the question of 
what theological students might do 
toward the promotion of peace. A 
committee of the English theological 
students, addressing the Student Divi- 
sion of the Y. M. C. A. in the United 
States, writes assurance that the mat- 
ter is receiving the earnest attention 
of students in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

An important event in the seminary 
world this fall has been the entrance 
of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School upon its first year. After a 
long period of years these two Baptist 
Schools of theology have come to- 
gether in Rochester, N. Y. 

The Colgate Theological School was 
founded one hundred and nine years 
ago, at Hamilton, N. Y. It has had 
a history of splendid Christian service 
and has produced at least one dis- 
tinguished teacher and author, Wil- 
liam Newton Clarke, professor of 
Christian Theology from 1890 to 1908. 


The Rochester Theological Seminary 
was founded in 1850 in connection 
with the University of Rochester 


under the influence of Oren Sage and 
Alvah Strong. It too has had a 
record of noble service for its church, 
giving a large number of men to the 
Christian ministry and being linked 
with the imperishable name of Pro- 
fessor Walter Rauschenbusch, not to 
mention others whose work is endur- 
ing. 

Announcement has been made that 
a summer session will be held at 
Union Theological Seminary (New 
York City) from July 8—August 16. 
The schedule of courses has not yet 
been published but the faculty will in- 
clude Professor Henry Nelson Wei- 
man; Professor Henry Hallam 
Tweedy, Yale Divinity School; Presi- 


dent Henry S. Coffin; Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. In previous years 
a two weeks’ conference of con- 
centrated study for ministers has 
proved so successful that it seemed 
worthwhile for the faculty and 


trustees of the seminary to hold a 
summer session similar to the other 
departments in Columbia. 


GARDINER M. Day. 
Trinity Church, Boston. 


Any delegate who came to the Inter- 
seminary Conference (Crozer Sem- 
inary, Chester, Pa., in November) 
skeptical about the “Protestant Re- 
naissance in Worship,” was convinced 
when he left. If there was one 


dominant impression—and there was 
—it was that the time has come when 
worship must no longer be considered 
the matrix in which the true jewel of 
preaching is found, but that worship 
—thought, aspiration, devotion, word, 
act, directed toward God—is an end 
in itself. In other words, “Are you 
going to preaching?” is no longer an 
acceptable variation of “Are you 
going to church?” 

Parallel to this emphasis on wor- 
ship is that on physical surroundings, 
church music, and all the things which 
induce the worshipful mood. Dr. 
Albert Parker Fitch, styling himself a 
“misguided Medievalist,” made a 
strong plea for church architecture 
with some character—be it that of 
Gothic cathedral, Renaissance, Greek, 
stern New England meeting house— 
anything but the nameless hodge- 
podge of organs, tables, geometrically- 
figured windows and specious archi- 


tecture which makes worship so diffi- 
cult in many Protestant churches. 


It were wrong to omit the one point 
which remained moot, despite efforts 
to settle it, at the end of the confer- 
ence. Perhaps the best tribute to the 
three days’ meeting was just this: 
that it did not presume to settle al! 
the aspects of worship, but left one 
big question about which many are 
still no doubt thinking. Here it is: 
“Is the primary purpose of worship to 
glorify God, or to convert sinners?” 
Do we come to church “to get some- 
thing?” Should we? Is the experi- 
ence of God in worship one of those 
things in life which always eludes the 
conscious seeker, and comes only to 
him who is lost in something else? 
Think and read about it. Eighty 
theologues did for several days and 
nights, and to good avail. 


FRANK BANCROFT. 
Episcopal Seminary, 
Alexandria, Va. 





Correspondence 


WHY IRRELIGION 
DEAR FRIEND: 


It seems to me that there are two 
main root causes for the fact that 
the student body of the America col- 
leges are not vitalized by the religion 
we try to teach. First, the break- 
ing away from home influences an:l 
the possession’ of a new freedom are 
greater temptations to fast and loose 
living than most young people can 
stand. 

The second root cause of irreligion 
is the confusion in the minds of a 
large majority of students and fac- 
ulty members about the relation be- 
tween character achieved and re- 
ligion. In other words, most young 
people today are convinced that if 
they have some ethical standard and 
try to live up to it sincerely that 
they are just as good as the next 
fellow, and religion has no place. My 
suggestion is that we must turn our 
attention to this matter of explaining 
to young men the relation between 
character building and a dominating 
love for God. If it can be, it must 
be made plain that there is a neces- 
sary connection, that life has its only 
dynamic in a real relationship to God. 
Some of us are going to have to do 
some heroic thinking and living if 
Jesus is going to vitalize the lives of 
our student generation. 

Sincerely, 


Dick ENGLAND. 
University of Arizona. 


THis ALMOST BOWLS US OVER 


DEAR STAFF: 


Many students in Texas Tech (a 
new college away down in West 
Texas) have the privilege of reading 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN and a few have 
been stimulated by the rich contents 
to such an extent that they have 
been set right in their thinking. | 
should like to let the staff, and the 
many students over the country who 
read the magazine, know that I con- 
sider the articles which appear in il 
the most vital and stimulating to col- 
lege students of anything which | 
have come across. 

I prize the November issue very 
highly and I keep it on my desk so 
I can make frequent references t 
“The How of Religion,” by Henry 
Van Dusen, and “The Meaning of 
Freedom,” by Fosdick. 

Life has become more purposeful 
and creative since I have been read- 
ing THE INTERCOLLEGIAN and have 
known such men as Dad Elliott, 
Sherwood Eddy and Arthur Rugh. 
These great friendships were made 
possible through our own Roy McCu! 
lough who is a moving force for good 
on our campus. 

Texas Tech students send their 
best wishes to and deepest apprecia- 
tion for the entire staff and all the 
contributors. 

A SENIOR. 
Texas Tech. 
Lubbock. 
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Let Freedom Ring 


N the tenth anniversary of his 

public service and spiritual minis- 
try through the First Methodist 
Church of Evanston (Ill.), (North- 
western University Church), the 
people of that church, including lead- 
ers in the community and in world 
affairs, gathered five hundred strong, 
November 14, in the Orrington Hotel, 
and presented Dr. Ernest Fremont 
Tittle with an embossed copy of a 
resolution which is at once an in- 
spiration and a challenge to the col- 
lege youth of America. The resolu- 
tion reads, in part: 

That as a church we take this 
occasion to express to Dr. Tittle, our 
pastor and leader, our high regard 
and deep affection 

We have been impressed with the 
exalted ideals he entertains towards 
his calling as a minister. 

We admire him for his devotion to 
truth and the courage he hes always 


shown in preaching the truth as ne 
sees it. 


We have been inspired by the broad 
vision he has given us of the func- 
tion of the church and the large 
place it should occupy in the solution 
of world problems. 

He has at all times set us an ex- 
ample of breadth of view and charity 
of spirit. 

That we hereby assure Dr. Tittle 
of our earnest desire that he will 
continue to regard the pulpit of this 
church as one in which he may freely 
preach according to his convictions. 

When it is realized that the First 
Methodist Church, of Evanston, IIli- 
nois, can probably boast of as many 
moneyed magnates, courageous colo- 
nels, and ambitious America-firsters 
as will be found in any single congre- 
gation in the land, the achievement 
represented by this resolution be- 
comes the more apparent. 

May God multiply the tribe of those 
who daxe to speak—albeit fittinglv-- 
the truth as they see it! And may 
many students be irresistibly at- 
tracted to the same high service. 








PRIZE ESSAYS ON ITALY 


RECENT issue of the New York 

Times makes mention of a prize to 
be awarded by the Italian Chamber 
of Commerce in New York to a senior 
in an American University present- 
ing the best graduation thesis “or an 
equivalent official essay on some 
phase of economic activity in Italy.” 
The Ministers of National Economy, 
Finance, Education, Colonies and the 
National Export Institute offer a 
gold medal—one of the five prizes— 
and one hundred dollars. The essays 
may cover a wide range of subjects; 
trade, industry, agriculture, finance, 
merchant marine, railroads, public 
works, hydro-electric plants, land rec- 
lamation, problems of export to the 
U. S. and activities of Italy’s posses- 
sions. Papers should reach the Com- 
mittee of the Italian Chamber of 
Commerce, at 27 Cleveland Place, 
New York, not later than April 15. 





The Periscope 


ScENE: A comfortable room in a college boarding house. 
One student sits in the deep comfort of a cushioned arm- 
chair; a second walks restlessly about. 


In love? Why, my poor benighted 
engineering RooM MATE, there ain’t 
no sich animal! 

R. M. What’s the matter with me, 
then? I’m all shot to pieces. Can’t 
think. Can’t study. Can’t even get 
“het up” over basket ball. You’re a 
MODERN PSYCHOLOGIST. Diagnose 
me and prescribe. 


M. P. Well, I’ve read most of the 
authorities but what I’m telling you 
is my own stuff. Worked out my 
own theories — that’s what every 
near-Ph.D. has to do. Now, first of 
all, when do you feel hungry? 

R. M. I haven’t been hungry 
since I met Mary. Ouch! Why the 
heck did you stick that pin into me? 

M. P. Well, why did you jump 
and holler so? 

R. M. It hurt, you idiot! 


M. P. Exactly! The normal in- 
dividual yells when he’s hurt. Gets 
hungry when he lacks food; gets 
pleasure from the smell of a rose; 
feels pain after sniffing sulphur 
dioxide. 

R. M. Any 
What’s that got... 

M. P. Hold a minute! The point 
is that these bodies of ours are just 
machines. They respond as _ auto- 
matically and infallibly to certain 
stimuli as does an automobile or a 
steam shovel. One property of the 
body is to propagate the species, 
just as one property of a steam 


fool knows that. 


shovel is to make excavations. The 
steam shovel needs fire, water, an 
operator, a place to operate. The 


body needs a spark to start a fire, all 
of which is wasted if it doesn’t get 
a chance to operate. After steam 
was up you happened on to the 
spark, you now feel the fire and are 
miserable and you are too darned 
puritanical to know what to do about 
it! Where are you going? 

R. M. For a walk. 
think. 

M. P. Think! You won’t be 
thinking, you will just be respond- 
ing to these new stimuli! And it’s a 
darn shame that you didn’t get 
them sooner. You might be—(Exit 
R. M. slamming door.) 

(Two months later). 

R. M. Yea, All this extra boning 
I’ve been doing lately has been on 
your favorite theme — psychology. 
I’m an expert now! 

M. P. Expert! 


I want to 


The woods are 


full of such experts! You aren’t in 
the kindergarten yet. 

R. M. Well, I’ve read through 
seven books by psychologists, each 
evaluating different theories. And 
I’ve talked with everybody on the 
campus who knows anything at all 
about psychology, love or religion. 

M. P. You would! Of all the 
brainless mixtures— 

R. M. Now you’re showing your 
own ignorance! Wait! I’ve taken 
your word as psych-law for two 
years and now you've got to listen 
to me. 

M. P. It’s time wasted—but go 
on. 
R. M. Well, I found just two 
men—one faculty, and one religious 
leader—who seem to have some re- 
ligion, to believe in love, and yet to 
be wholly aware of the latest in 
psychology. 

M. P. Fossils, 
morons! 

R. M. Maybe so! But it’s inter- 
esting that what they had to say 
checked okay with what seems to be 
the latest dope in the psych world. 

M. P. Meaning? 

R. M. The Gestalt theory, Emer- 
gent Evolution and— 

M. P. Say, I did hear something 
about that—but those wild theories 
are just defense mechanicisms! Ha! 
Ha! 

R. M. Laugh if you’ will, but it’s 
on you this time! As I see it, the Be- 
haviorists and Mechanists have given 
us a big lift toward analyzing our- 
selves, but they have overlooked the 
fact that when you’ve added up all our 
perfectly simple physio-chemical re- 
actions your sum total is not “person- 
ality.” This new trend doesn’t deny 
the facts from John B. Watson, for 
example, but it leaves room for the 
kind of thing my mother is. It ac- 
counts for Jesus. It doesn’t rule out 
God and religion. Best of all for me, 
it leaves the feeling I have for Mary 
as something real that is in tune with 
everything else in the world. And 
believe me, that’s a lot! 

M. P. You almost make me feel 
sentimental! Seriously, I sometimes 
feel as though these ideas of mine do 
take some of the joy out of life. And 
so they may be incomplete—. Well, 
here’s to love! 

R. M. Say, where’s that new tie of 
yours? I’m going down to see Mary. 
Curtain 

THE OBSERVER. 


probably — or 














Courses for Religious Workers in Colleges to be offered during the Summer Quarter (June 17 to Aug. 30). 
By the Joint Faculties of 


The Divinity School of the University of Chicago 


and 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 


First Term June 17—July 24; Second Term July 25—Aug. 30. 


Professor R. H. Edwards, Executive of National Council of Religion in Higher Education and United 
Religious Work in Cornell University, will give two special graduate courses, Moral and Religious Life in 
American Colleges and Student Counseling. 


Other graduate courses of value for religious workers in colleges will be given by the following instructors: 


Christian Theology and Ethics: Bible Study: Religious Education: 
Shailer Mathews (1st Term). J. M. P. Smith (1st & 2nd Terms). T. G. Soares (1st & 2nd Terms) 
A. E. Holt (1st Term) Morton S. Enslin, oe 2 to 
Walter Merton : Crozer Theological E. C. aa te ee 

Oberlin University (1st & 2nd Terms). Seminary (lst & 2nd Term:). v, +." a ge —- , 
ey oy Donald W. Riddle (1st & 2nd Terms). yon Ogden Vogt (1st Term). _ 

—,! <= teen Theodore H. Robinson, Frank G. Ward (ist & 2nd Terms). 

Se eg University College, ; i . 

tie Rerederal | Ry - Cardiff, Wales (lst & 2nd Terms). Public Speaking: 

Churches (ist Term). H. R. Willoughby (ist & «nd Terms). W. H. Greaves, M.A. 

, . es ie S ki 

“yf --y- ke History of Religion: Se at Rh 
H N. Wieman (2nd Term). A. E. Haydon (ist & 2nd Terms). (Ist & 2nd Terms). 





it FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS: 
Shirle ackson Case (2n¢ erm). : 

Winfted Ernest Garrison SHAILER MATHEWS, Dean of the Divinity School, 
The University of Chicago 


(ist & 2nd Terms). 
James Moffatt, D.D., D.Litt., 
Professor of Church History 


Church History: | — 





Union shesteanee — ‘oo or 
le ls ° r Tra . . ° 
John ‘Thomas MeNeill | OZORA S. DAVIS: President of The Chicago Theological 
(ist & 2nd Terms). my e a 
Wilhelm Pauck (1st & 2nd Terms). Seminary 


William Warren Sweet (2nd Term). — j 





























OBERLIN offers— 


A completely revised course of Training for FOREIGN 
SERVICE under the new conditions which prevail in Asia and 
Africa. Sympathetic and Scientific courses in Asiatic Religions; 
introductory courses in languages; opportunities for association 
with natives of most missionary countries; lectures from mission- 
aries on furlough and others fresh from the mission field. 
Small classes. Individual attention and instruction from a 
Faculty who have either served overseas or have studied recent 
conditions at first hand. 


For further information address 


DEAN THOMAS W. GRAHAM 
The Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin, Ohio 
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The Wayfarer 


As “balanced rations” for January 
I recommend: 

GROWING INTO LIFE. By David 
Seabury, who says the trouble with 
modern youth lies with their parents. 
(Boni & Liveright. $5.) 

THE NEw QuEsT. By Rufus Jones. 
A mystic’s soul glows through these 
pages. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 

THE NECESSITY OF THE STUDENT 
MOVEMENT. By David R. Porter. 
The “how” of an inevitable fellow- 
ship. (Free on request to Room 607, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York.) 

~ + * 

There has been no truer friend of 
the Student Movement than George 
Stewart who, on December first, be- 
came Pastor of the Stamford (Conn.) 
Presbyterian Church. One time sec- 
retary at Yale, George has for some 
years been Associate Pastor of the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in New York. His article, “The 
Spirit of Your Home,” in December 
Children, is recommended by THE 
WAYFARER to his many married 
friends and those (an even more nu- 
merous company) who intend to be. 

oe ¢ 6 

I have been saddened to learn of 
the death of Allan Clark Brockman 
(oldest son of Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher 
S. Brockman), in Bombay, India, 
where he was on the staff of the 
National City Bank. A few days 
after the cable came, Fletcher 
Brockman called at the WAYFARER’S 
office on his way to fill financial en- 
gagements on behalf of his much be- 
loved foreign work. No sermon on 
faith or loyalty can approach this. 

* a . 

THE WAYFARER is on his full share 

of mailing lists which bring him in 


the course of a year a good long ton 
of form letters and literature. While 
the ultimate destination of nine- 
tenths of these is the waste-basket, 
at least the same proportion leaves 
some bit of helpful information in its 
short and sometimes rapid circuit 
from upper left to lower right. ‘fhus, 
I learned that “Now, ten years after 
the war, 1,500 men and women, con- 
victed under the espionage act solely 
for their utterances, are without the 
rights to vote, hold office or serve on 
juries. In many states they suffcr 
other discriminations.” I wonder 
why this needs to be, especially when 
I read further that “A simple proc- 
lamation by the President will restore 
the rights to all.” 


* * ~ 


A year or two ago a Chinese stu- 
dent said of the American university 
“that it is an athletic association 
where opportunities are provided for 
the feeble-bodied.” I wonder if there 
is more, or less, truth in this state- 


ment today? 
* * * 


Students of psychology will appre- 
ciate this excerpt from the Behavior- 
ist’s Prayer, which recently appeared 
in the Psychological Bulletin. 

We implore thee, O Sum Total 
of Electron-Protons, that our 
inspiration-expiration ratio may 
ever be harmonious with our sub- 
vocal speech. Increase our op- 
sonic index; accelerate our reac- 
tion time; and thus may we ap- 
proximate perfect obedience to 
the energetic imperative. Give 
us this day our customary cal- 
ories; forgive us our maladjust- 
ments as we overlook other loci 
their inadequate movements. And, 
finally, when the negative accel- 
erations of each configuration of 


movements bring on senescence, 
and the second law of thermo- 
dynamics triumphs over our bio- 


chemical reactions, we pray, O 
Omnipotent, Omnipresent and 
Omniscient Cosmic Movement 


Continuum, that thou will receive 
each and every locus back into 
thy primordial Space Time 
Bosom. 

* ~~ ~ 


In interesting juxtaposition I place 
this, by Professor Fosdick: 

No system of magic was ever 
more incredible than the proposi- 
tion that an infinite number of 
physical particles, pushing around 
in space, fortuitously arrange 
themselves into planets, sunsets, 
mothers, music, poems, science 
and Christ. 

* *« * 

Here is an old prayer in verse, 
dating from the eighteenth century at 
least. It is of English origin, its 
authorship unknown: 


Give me a good digestion, Lord, and 
also something to digest. 

Give me a healthy body, Lord, with 
sense enough to keep it at its 
best. 

Give me a healthy mind, good Lord, 
to keep the good and pure in 
sight, 

Which, seeing sin, is not appalled but 
finds a way to set it right. 
Give me a mind that is not bound, 
that does not whimper, whine or 

sigh. 

Don’t let me worry over much about 
the fussy thing called I. 

Give me a sense of humor, Lord; give 
me the grace to see a joke, 

To get some happiness out of life and 
pass it on to other folk. 


THE WAYFARER. 
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JOHN BULL TO AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: “Here is the Kellogg 
Treaty and here are the new army and navy appropriations. Address 
them carefully to the proper persons, but for heaven’s sake don’t mix 


the envelopes!” 








envelopes!” 


From Kladderadatech, Berlin 


FRANCE TO ARISTIDE BRIAND: “Here is the Kellogg Treaty 
and here are the new army and navy appropriations, 


ress them 


carefully to the proper persons, but for heaven's sake don’t mix the 


From Kladderadatech, Beriin 

















MISSIONARY 
EDUCATION MOVEMENT 


(FRIENDSHIP PRESS) 


An interdenominational organization in which boards of home and foreign missions of seven- 
teen denominations unite to publish books and other material and to hold summer confer- 
ences. Its publications are planned by a group of progressive experts in the field of religious 
education and must pass the most rigid criticism before publication. This insures a product 
that is accurate in its information, progressive in its outlook, and meticulous in its editorial 
preparation. Students appreciate reliable books of this sort, especially when these qualities 
are combined with attractive format, high literary quality and—not least important—low price. 


Some Recent Publications 


The New Africa Christian Voices Around the World 
By DONALD FRASER 


A compact study of changing conditions and 
the opportunity of Christian missions in Africa 


A set of six books interpreting the Christian 
movement overseas. Written by nationals. 
Especially for students. Prepared in coopera- 


today. com cane ~~ tion with the Student Volunteer Movement. 
a Se ee — Per set: Cloth, $6.00; paper, $4.00 
Sons of Africa 
By GEORGINA A. GOLLOCK Roads to the City of God 
Absolutely unique. Lives of eminent Africans By BASIL MATHEWS 


from the time of Askia who began an enlight- A fascinating account of the enlarged meeting 


ened rule in Timbuktu in 1492 to Aggrey who of the International Missionary Council held 
died in 1927 while completing his Ph. D. Thesis at Jerusalem last Eastertide. One of the most 
at Columbia. Beautifully bound and printed. jmportant little books of the year. 


Art Boards, $1.50 Paper, 50 cents 


What Next in Home Missions 
By WILLIAM P. SHRIVER 
A general book presenting home missions to- 


day and suggesting new developments for to- 
morrow. 


Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents 


Write for free copy of new catalog 


150 Fifth Avenue New York 



































